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And he will . . . Pan-Am dealers 
give the sort of honest, courteous 
service that makes regular custom- 
ers. Every one is a picked man. 


ee ke oe, 
varying high quality of the gasoline 
and oil why thousands of motorists are 
switching to Pan-Am. 


Throughout the South, people have been 
quick to appreciate the advantages of deal- 
ing with men on whom they can depend. 
Pan-Am dealers deserve this confidence 
because every one of them is vouched for 
by neighbors who have known him all 





his life. Any doubt as to his honesty is 
reason enough for refusing him the Pan- 
Am franchise. 

We are also careful to see that you are 
served by men who know the worth of 
thoughtful courtesy in all their business 
dealings... and the value of a smile. 
Stop at a Pan-Am pump the next time 


you need gasoline . . . it will cost you no 
more than the ordinary kind. 
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Geod Seeds since | 
tien and development. 
NORTH STATE GARDEN COLLECTION—Séc 


packet each of Conteiousn, 
. Darwer’s Half-long 
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Golden Giant Sugar Corn, “Hearts of Gold 


Carrots, Detroit Dark Red + Sage White I 


Cucumber, 
Globe Radish. . One ounce of 
TRIAL ORDER NOW VOULE BE WELL PLEASED WITH THER 


JOB P. WYATT & SONS CO. 
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LEADING § SEED HOUSE OF THE = CAROLINAS 
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& matter of securing the right seed. Wette 
proven the standard of scientific selec- 
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“Davis’ Perfect” 
Badish, and Early very 
— MAIL US THIS ’ 
: today for money-saving catalog. 
B. KAROL & SONS CO. 
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E. “ec. PT ORBES & SONS PIANO 
CO., Birmingham, Ala. 














The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, January 31.—Scra 
GT soap can be put through the 

food chopper and used as soap —— 
chips in the washing machine. 

Tuesday, February 1—A cake of choige 
sausage is improved if, within its spicy 
interior, a large oyster is encased. Mére. 
ly place the oyster inside the cake of 
sausage meat and fry as usual. The oys. 
ter flavors the sausage and the sausage 
the oyster. 

Wednesday, February 2. — An egg 
beater that slips its cogs may be the 






cause of a lost temper and ai spoil- 
ed dinner. If the egg beater has 
double beating parts and a_ turning 


wheel between the two small wheels on 
the beating parts it has a hard time to 
slip and there is small chance that it will 
hurt a disposition or a meal. 

Thursday, February 3—Some clever 
housewives keep an alarm clock in the 
kitchen and set it when it is time to take 
the cake or bread from the oven. 

Friday, February 4—A little lemon 
juice helps to bring out the flavor of 
stewed fruits such as prunes and apples. 

Saturday, February 5.—It takes 1,500 
nuts to hold an automobile together but 
only-one to scatter it all over the land- 
scape. 


Sunday, February 6.— International 
Day—One way to promote peace among 
the nations is to learn something of the 
way other people live, something of their 
points ef view and aims. Why not sub- 
scribe to a good travel magazine and read 
it aloud when the family is all together? 


Send It In 


F you have a good suggestion, 
Send it in; 
Or a joke, without a question 
s Send it in; 
A story that is true, 
An incident that’s new, 
We want. to hear from YOU, 
Send it in; 
If you have a tale of woe, 
Send it in; 
Do not try to look too wise, 
Or stand and criticise, 
Just what do you advise? 
Send it in. 


» 6 ‘ 
The Tired Woman’s Epitaph 
RE lies a poor woman who always 
was tired, 
She lived in a house where help was 
not hired, 
Her last words on earth were: 
I am going 
Where washing ain’t done, nor sweeping nor 
sewing; 
But everything there is exact to my wishes; 
For where they don’t eat there’s mo wash-_ 
ing of dishes. 
I'll be where loud anthems will always be 
ringing, 
But having no voice I'll be clear of the 
singing. : 
Don’t mourn for me now; don’t mourn for 
me never— 
I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever.” 
—Author Unknown. 
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CCORDING to Dr. W..C.. Larsen 

of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the farm value, in dollars 
and cents, of milk produced on our farss 
last year, exceeds the value of all the 
gold dollars manufactured in this country 
since 1886. The value of the milk on 
the farm was greater than the combined 
value of the cotton, wheat, and potato 
crops last year. Dairy products even 
exceed in value the entire motor industry 
or the steel industry. 


“Dear friends, 








Raleigh, N. C. Momphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
Cor. Hargett and Cotton Exch. Bidg. Slaughter Bidg. 
McDowell Sts. 
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OFLow ©€Vomen OFLelp to Get shat Extra $500 


Inspiring Stories of How Farm Women Have Added to the Cash Income 


From Loss to Profit Through Cheer 


HE worst mistake I ever made was not ap- 
preciating my husband’s work. Lots of 
times he would come in from work very, 
very tired, and I would find fault with his 

work. He began to lose interest and was seldom jolly. 


I began to see my mistake and instead of finding 
fault I would praise his work and try ever so hard to 
smile when something went wrong instead of frowning. 
Now he seems to be a different man, is earning instead 
of losing, and I am happier than ever before. M. H. 


A Variety of Sources 


CCORDING to The Progressive Farmer's ad- 

vice several years ago, I invested in the very 

best purebred swine. They advocated exhibiting 
at big fairs, which I did, and won blue ribbons over 
professionals. This gave me a reputation and enabled 
me to sell weanling pigs at $25 each. 


I always keep a good number of spring pigs so 1 can 
butcher one each week the following fall and winter. | 
grind most of it into sausage, liverworth, souse, etc. I 
have customers 30 miles away. I drive the truck and 
father does the retailing. Instead of selling whole hams, 
I cure and cook them, and sell them 


that year, not having learned business ways, but in 
1926 more than enough money was made to clear up the 
$800 mortgage and buy many little comforts besides. 


My husband worked as hard at this canning as I did. 

Last year we decided that the work was too great 
for the amount of money we cleared, so we strained 
our credit a little bit and husband put running water 
in the house and ran the pipe out under a shady tree, 
so that we can work outside or inside. Without that 
addition to our equipinent in 1925, we never could have 
been as successful at canning as we have. 


MRS. A. C. STANTON. 


White Leghorns Did It 
OF AM the mother of a large family; have been 


housekeeping 38 years. 

In 1919 the first demonstrator came into our 
community and I joined .the poultry club. By her help 
I got some purebred White Leghorn chickens. I 
bought two settings of eggs for which I paid $1.50. per 
setting. Out of them I raised only five hens and four 
cockerels. 

The next year, 1920, I raised 95 hens. I sold off all 
but 50, which brought me $1 each. Next year, 1921, 


I sold $175 worth of eggs and broilers. The year 
1922 I devoted practically all my spare time to my 
chickens. I cleared from $3 to $5, sometimes more, each 
week, and had fine luck with my baby chicks in 1926. 


But understand I was reading The Progressive 
Farmer for help. I am still trying to be a helpmate to 
my husband. MRS. E. J. EARWOOD. 


Dresses and Catsup 


USBAND’S health was not very good and at 
Off last the doctor said he must go to a sana- 

torium. I could not manage the farm and 
the house too, but I was pretty good with the needle. 


People advised me to go into town and take sewing, 
but I felt that the farm was the place for my children 
and as soon as husband got well we would come back 
to it. People had always said that I gave a certain 
style to my children’s clothes that few homemade 
dresses had. I decided to buy some material and make 
40 or 50 children’s dresses, take them to town, and try 
to sell them. I did and made a profit of $1 on each 
dress, not counting my labor as an expense. Later 
three stores offered to sell my dresses. I can make 
two in a day and frequently make several. I use good 

material, fast colors, and the best of 





sewing. 





by the slice, which brings about four 
times as much. My stock, being the 
very best, grows rapidly. 


HERE’S HOW— 


To Prevent Roup in Chickens 


Catsup is my other accomplishment. 
In summer I do not feel like sewing 





I also raise purebred White Leg- 
horns and purebred Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys. I have baby chicks in early 
March and sell eggs when they are 
high in the fall. I usually raise about 
50 turkeys, hatching them early, and 
selling then at Thanksgiving so ex- 
pense will be small. 

I raise popcorn and sell it in one- 
pound packages which I have made 
to order with “Pop Corn, One Pound” 
printed on each package. All of 
these things are retailed with our on- 
ions, cabbage, turnips, lettuce, and 
other vegetables. 

At Christmas, I sell Christmas 
trees, holly, and running cedar. Cus- 
tomers prefer a full line of products 
so they can buy all from one person. 
I try to have everything fresh, sani- 
tary, and neat, consequently our cus- 
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WE HAVE BEEN ASKED: 
HOW CAN I KEEP MY 
CHICKENS FROM 
CAT CHI 
Do YOU know 
HOW TO KEEP 


CHICKENS FROM, }/ QUIT ROLLIN’ 
(CATCHING CoLd? 


COLD?” 


SURE - 
MAKE ‘EM 








THEIR STOCKINGS 
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YOU MEAN FEATHERED 
CHICKENS HERE'S HOW- 
1.DONT OVERCROWD. 


2. ROOSTING QUARTERS / 
SHOULD BE WELL VENT-_ // 









long hours so I raise tomatoes and 
turn them into catsup and Chili sauce. 
They are very easily sold. 

MRS. HARRISON CHRISTY. 











Extra Money From Cakes 
UTTER, eggs, milk, cream, 
and fuel, all of them were 
there on the farm, and it was 

just a question of how to get the 
most for them. I decided that cakes 
would ,utilize my products and give a 
reasonable profit. 

I began with a few cakes, sold them 
to my town friends and soon had a 
regular, established trade. The first 
year I made about 300 cakes and each 
of the five years that I have been mak- 
ing them the number has increased. 
Christmas cakes I have found to be 

















tomers are always glad to see us and 
beg for our products. 

I find sewing for city persons profit- 
able, especially at Christmas time, 
doll dresses, pin cushions, and other 
gifts being much in demand. 

IDA P. TIGNOR. 





Cash From Canning 


Pp AN some of that spinach 
and I'll sell it for you,” 
the home* demonstration 

agent said to me one day. 

“I have a customer who wants 300 
jars of canned snaps. How. many 
would you like to supply?’ she said 
on another visit. 

To make a long story short, I sold 





3. GIVE THEMPLENTY ! 
OF SUNSHINE. 









WATER TO DAY 











COLDS BY GIVING 
PERMANGANATE OF 





STRAWBERRY SOOY 






very profitable because I can make 
them a long time ahead. 


Aside from the many hundreds of 


4. DONT LET THEM POTASH IN DRINKING dollars that the cakes have brought 
ROOST IN TREES. WATER FOR AWEEK to our bank account, are the many 
sah Ree @matigh to gine it a pimbint fua! friends I have made and the delight- 

4 . oe 5 MAW - ere ful social times I have had. 
C’MON OVER WE GOT I have never been secretive about 





my recipes; in fact, I have had much 
pleasure from giving them to my 
friends. One day a lady said, “Why 
don’t you write a cake book?” The 
result was that I have printed my best 
recipes in a lovely little volume called 
Making My Cakes With You. 

Any woman who tries, and who 
does not yield to the temptation to 
use inferior material and who can get 
to town while her cakes are fresh 
from the oven, can make money with 
cakes. MRS. J]. W. DIXON, 
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The Pro gressive Far 


e@haracter and ©F our-OFk, Clubs 


Bits of Enthusiasm Gained With the Boys and Girls at the International 


OW do you do, Mrs. Farmer and Mr. 

Farmer and all the boy and girl farm- 

ers? I have a wonderful story to tell 

you this time about a glorious trip I 
had out to the International Stock Show. You know 
this show is held every year at the stockyards in 
Chicago. Such marvelous hogs 
and sheep, cattle and horses are 
not to be seen anywhere else in 
the world, I suppose. 

But what interested me most 
was the hundreds of boys and 
girls who were there. Just think 
of it—1,150 boys and girls, and 
each one a prize winner! Each 
one was there, because he or she 
had accomplished something worth 
while. 


When I saw those girls and boys, that great string 
of them, going here or there or yonder, my heart was 
glad because I knew that in a few years they would be 
the leaders of our country. And with such men and 
women for guides and counsellors, this old world is 
bound to be a better and better place in which to live. 

All sorts of comparisons came to my mind. They 
are “as a string of pearls to me,” I said to myself one 
day, and so they were, each one a gem, something add- 
ing beauty and value to the world. Then again I saw 
them with linked hands, laughing and running, bowing 
and singing, and I thought of them as a great chain 
rather than as beads, linked together and encircling 
the prosperity and happiness of our future farm life. 
Then I saw them one night at the amphitheater march- 
ing. Each wore a green cap, each carried a flag, and 
each raised his or her face in singing. Somehow it 
seemed like a great field of verdure and each face was 
a white lily, a messenger of hope. It made me think 
of the Feast of Lights, that beautiful ceremony of the 
Episcopal church which is held January 3, symbolizing 
the carrying of light and peace to all of the world, 
and that was the best comparison of all. 

Do you know it, the Feast of Lights? 
light upon the altar. It ‘symbolizes Christianity. The 
Three Wise Men light their candles from it. They 
pass down the aisle typifying going out into the great 
world, and the one at the end of each pew catches the 
light for his taper and passes it on to his neighbor. 
They pass out of the church each going his various 
way; each carrying the message of light and hope into 
the corners of the earth. 

And as I saw these boys and girls marching, every 
face seemed to carry a light; a pure, sweet message of 
inspiration, of light and joy. 


How the Work Started 


NUMBER of years ago, the big men and 

women of the country began to realize that this 

is the day of the boy and girl; that the time to 
think of mature leadership was while our children 
were yet young. As the farm and home demonstra- 
tion agents began to develop leaders and prize winners 
throughout the country, these men of vision, being 
interested, offered prizes. Among those who were first 
to recognize the value of encouraging leadership in 
home improvement, cooking, sewing, pruning, the pro- 
ducing of potatoes, tomatoes and other crops, the 
making of butter, the growing and judging of cows, 
sheep, poultry, and pigs, were the various railroads of 
the country. 

Even before that the editors and publishers of papers, 
particularly farm papers, such as Horace C. Klein, 
Clarence Poe, Burridge Butler, Dr. Tait Butler, E. T. 
Meredith, Dan Wallace, and others joined the ranks of 
those who gave active moral and financial encourage- 
ment. Then came Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Wilson, 
Libby, McNeil, Marshall Field, and chambers of com- 
merce everywhere, especially throughout the South. So 
many of them were there that soon they found them- 
selves competing. Then they called themselves together 
and said, “This is a fine work we are doing. Let’s get 
together.” Whereupon they chose Mr. G. Noble, a man 
with all of the 4-H characteristics of health and heart, 
head and hand, to carry on the work as a unit. They 
called themselves the National Committee of the Boys’ 

“and Girls’ Club Work. 


How the Work Grew 
OF 1919, there were 60 boys and girls given a 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


There is the 


wonderful free trip and entertainment as a 
reward for being the state winner in some 
form of rural endeavor. In 1920, there were 475. In 
1921, there were 550. In 1922, there were 750. In 


By MRS. W. N. HUTT 


1923, there were 1,600. This proved almost too many 
boys and girls for even a man of such outstanding 
scope and ability as “Pa” Noble. (By the way, “Pa” 
Noble is a fine, big, handsome young man of about 35 
—athletic and jolly.) The limit now is 1,200. Last 
year there were 1,150 boys and girls. With them 
were 200 leaders. 


One Woman Changed Her Mind 


" OOD morning,” I said to a woman, whom I 

met face to face in the Boys’ and Girls’ 

Building in the stockyards. We stood look 
ing at the great revolving bottle of the boys’ and 
girls’ canning contest. There were over 3,000 jars of 
fruit and meat, vegetables and soups, and they repre- 
sented 43 states of the Union. Anyway, coming back 
to this woman to whom I said good morning—she said 

“Good morning,” too. “Wonderful isn’t it, all this 
work?” I said. “There’s nothing like it in the world,” 
she agreed. 

“I’m going into the back room to watch the demon- 
strations,” she declared. 

“T’ll go, too,” I said. 

“What are you doing here?” she asked me. 
state agerit ?” 

“No,” I answered; “I’m of The Progressive Far- 
mer”; whereupon she warmed up. Soon she told me 
her story of how ardently she had been opposed to boys’ 
and girls’ club work. “I just thought,” she said, “that 
there was enough work on the farm to keep those kids 
busy if they wanted to do it, without getting into the 
habit of galivanting off to this school and church, 
grove and crossroads, to have a good time with a lot 
of other boys and girls. Pa and I felt that we were 
too poor to have them waste their time like that. 
Soon we began to see that the work was worth while, 
that the things that those children learned about mak- 
ing home happy and about making money, and how 
they wanted to work instead of getting out of it; well,” 
she said, “my girl’s here and so am I and I never 
learned so much or had such a good time in my life 
before.” 

We watched some girls giving a demonstration in 
first aid to the injured. 
Then we saw some boys 
showing how to raise 
chickens and so on through 
three other demonstra- 
tions. 

“Isn’t it grand ?” she said, 
and I nodded “Yes,” as 
we reached for each oth- 
er’s hand and shook in mu- 
tual friendship and com- 
mendation. 

“They are the hope of 
the world,” she said. 


The Game Above the 
Prize 

HIS is sort of an in- 

timate talk to you, 

so I do not mind 
being frank about things. 
There was one sign on a 
banner that was the only 
thing I saw among all 
those youths and maidens 
that I did not like. Now 
listen, for I am going to 
tell it to you. That sign 
said, “Our membership 
represents 6% per cent of 
the eligible boys and girls. 
Why not 100 per cent?” 
Why is it not 100 per cent, 
I wonder? 

Is there a parent in all 
the Southland who won- 
ders whether club work is 
a good thing for his own 
boy or girl to take up? If 
such there be, let me tell 
you just a few things 
about it. For every, boy 
or girl who went to Chi- 
cago there were more than 
a hundred at home. Did 
those left behind whine? 


“You a 


WINNERS 
AT 


Miss Jeanette Rushing, 
(right), tied for first place. 


IN GIRLS’ HEALTH CONTEST 
1926 “INTERNATIONAL” 


Miss Alberta Hoppe, 16, of Iowa (left), and 
14, of Mississippi, 


Not a bit of it. If there is one thing above another 
that they learn, it is :— 


“To set the cause above renown, 
To love the game above the prize.” 


It is a safe guess that the boy who got third prize at 
home in cattle judging will never have a scrub animal 
on his own farm. Isn't that impulse a prize in itself? 
And the girl who competed in a dress contest—she'] 
never be one of those slovenly women we read about 
That boy I saw giving a demonstration in pruning is 
going to be an example to the whole neighborhood ig 
a few years. Those three girls who were making 
bread down in Louisiana last year, or those four over 
ir Arkansas—can’t you see seven families of the future 
who will be healthy, wealthy, and wise? Yes, Sister, 
it is not necessarily the one who gets the prize who 
gets the whole good out of it; many a chap back 
home got more. 


We Love the City 


<2 E LIKE to visit Chicago but the farm is 
the place to live,” said one of the banners 
that the boys carried when they paraded 
in the amphitheater. 


“That wasn’t so when I was a boy, but it is getting 
more and more true that the glamor of the city is 
being known for what it is, empty glitter,” said my 
right-hand neighbor. Then he added, “Read those 
signs and you will see a few reasons why country boys 
are not leaving home.as they once did; and if they do, 
why they come back.” The signs said such words 
as these :— 

“We own 1,000,000 chickens.” 

“We own 65,000 head of livestock.” 

“We canned over 3,000,000 quarts of food last year.” 

“We club girls know how to make farm homes attractive.” 

“The market value of our products was $10,500,000 last 

“We own property valued at an average of $185 each.” 

“See that!” exclaimed my neighbor with glee. “They 
see the results of their own work. The day has ar- 
rived when Johnnie's calf is no longer Father’s cow. 
Ah,” he smiled with satisfaction, “That’s what means 
prosperity on the farm—to let the boys and girls get 
their business experience while they are getting their 
schooling.” 

“Twenty per cent of us borrowed money to start 
club work and we paid it back with interest,” passed us 

on the sturdy shoulders of two boys. 


“It's the last time they will be com- 
pelled to borrow, I'll take a wager,” 
he chuckled. 
Words, Words, They Learn 
Words 
SAW two of Mrs. McKim- 
Of mon’s girls in North Carolina 
cut, fit, and get a dress well 
on its way to being finished last year. 
I loved them for their simple grace 
and deftness but most of all, I loved 
them for their ability to use.the Eng- 
lish language. If demonstration work 
had done nothing else but teach those 
hundreds of boys and girls all over 
the country to get up and tell the 
world what they know in clear, firm 
voices and with well chosen words, it 
would well have justified its existence. 
Our club boys and girls start with 
an immense advantage. They will not 
be like the persons who, when asked, 
“What was your wife’s maiden 
name?” answered, “She never had 
no maid,” or like the woman who said 
she did hope her daughter would 
love the Lord and fight satin, or like 
the man who answered the question, 
“Who was the deceased?” with “He 
never had no disease; he was killed.” 
I heard a man a while ago compare 


speech to a wheel. “The longer the 
spoke the farther the reach,” he said. 


“Yes,” retorted his quick-witted 
friend, “and the longer the spoke the 
greater the tire.” Our 4-H boys and 
girls say it and stop. 


Demonstration work is like what 
Pliny said of a friend, “His only fault 
is that he has no fault.” If you have 
a child of club age and he or she does 
not belong, it is well to ask yourself, 
“Why not?” 
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IRST and foremost, I want to thank every 
one of you for the kindly, gracious letters 
that through the past year have made me 

: happy in the reading. I always regret that 
‘J haven’t time to answer every one, but as that isn’t 
possible, I must do the best I can by answering your 
questions in these “Letters From 
Long Hope Hill,” for from all 
the different states where the 
writers live, the same old prob- 
lems are being debated and solved 
—how to do the most with the 
least money; how to make a new 
home beautiful; what to plant and 
when for the walks and drives and 
flower gardens, and where to get 
the plants. As I said in my last 
letter, look in the advertising col- 
omns of The Progressive Farmer and you will be 
almost certain to find what you want. 


II . 


Are Texas women more enthusiastic gardeners than 
the women of other states? I get more letters about 
flowers from Texas than any five other states. A letter 
has just come bringing so many good suggestions that 
I shall copy part of it. The writer claims she is old, 
but her letter has youth and cheer in it, so I am not so 
sure that the years have brought age. Sometimes they 
bring all sorts of gracious, beautiful qualities but not 
what we call “age,” for want of a better term I sup- 
pose. I don’t see why it should generally convey the 
jdea of losing one’s hold on things. Years should bring 
a spiritual hold that is of far more.consequence than 
one’s physical hold, fine as that is. 


Ill 


This lady suggests planting sumac among the ever- 
greens so that the contrast of their red berries with the 
green leaves will give color to the autumn and winter 
landscape, and her advice is going to be carried out. I 
was wondering only the other day where to transplant 
aclump of sumac. She adds what was new to me but 
maybe the rest of you knew about it, and that is that 
the berries of the sumac soaked in water made a 
pleasant sour drink much in favor with the oldtime 
people. I remember hearing as a child the berries were 
poisonous. I suppose that idea went along with the 
other old one that “love apples,” as tomatoes were 
once called, were poisonous also. It must have taken 
a brave person to swallow the first pulpy red fruit! 


She.also tells me that I have forgotten sweet syringa 
and peonies and medicine or black currant. No, I 
haven’t forgotten them; but there are so many flowers 
and shrubs to write about that I must just have over- 
looked the ones she names, not to mention snowballs 
which are so gorgeous that one at least should grow in 
every yard ‘and as many more as possible. Most un- 
fortunately the snowball has very few sprouts. I 
imagine it would grow from cuttings but I have never 
been particularly successful with cuttings except rose 
cuttings. They seem to work. For trees well worth 
while, she likes the black locust and linden or bass- 
wood, while tulip poplar is another of her favorites 
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and of mine. So there you have a lot of new sugges-' 


tions to choose from. A vine she recommends is new 
to me—“wahoo, like bittersweet but prettfer.” 


IV 


There are always mild days at this season that are 
good for gardening even if the ground is soaking; 
and it is a great help to transplant flowers or shrubs 
just as soon as possible and get ahead of the spring 
tush by doing some winter rushing yourself. Of 
course, Novémber and December would have been a 
better time but it is impossible to get everything done 
when it should be, so the next best thing is to get it 
done at all. Not only that, but getting out in the open 
will be good for any housewife after so much indoor 
thinking ; it cheers one up to feel that spring is on the 
way somewhere. 


Most women are so busy that flower gardens must 
get along with what my grandmother used to call “a 
lick and a promise” (I never did know what the ex- 
Pression came from originally though I knew what she 
meant). But even a lick and a promise if kept up 
Steadily will work wonders. A shelf by the kitchen 
door with gardening gloves and trowel always ready 
for a dash to the garden whenever the kitchen becomes 
oppressive, will soon prove a life-saver. Five minutes 
will serve to transplant sweet williams that are always 
feady to grow and give marvelous colors, increasing 
by leaps and bounds both by root and seed in an ugly 
bare spot that some more choosy flower has refused 
to grow in. Flags or iris is another help in time of 
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garden trouble, for it just naturally can’t be killed and 
it, too, increases in a most encouraging way. 


V 

Young beginners will be wise to stick to the old hardy 
garden favorites until they learn plant likes and dis- 
likes and (what is of equal importance if not really 
more) realize the limited amount of time at the dis- 
posal of most women with homes and children to look 
after. That is why I keep saying that it is wise to 
select flowers that will wait on themselves and fight 
weeds and still bloom and adorn the grounds. That is 
why we should all try now before the sap rises to set 
out several crepe myrtles, altheas, mimosas, etc. If it 
is not corivenient to get them from the regular nur- 
series, we can frequently get cuttings, sprouts, or in- 
dividual plants from neighbors. 


Housekeepers have so many calls for the pennies that 
it also helps us to know what shrubs multiply rapidly 
so we can get extra plants from our own grounds in- 
stead of buying all we need right at the start. Lilacs 
soon have dozens of shoots all around the mother 
plant. So do white spireas, white star jasmine, the 
yellow scentless, half-shrub, yellow jasmine (not the 
fragrant vine), and forsythia—all send up shoots and 


likewise take root from the tip of the branches wher- 


ever they touch soil. Consequently, with one good 
plant of each to start from, it is possible to have a 
flowering hedge in a short time. 


VI 


Flowering shrubs are no more trouble than summer 
annuals and worth so very much more it always sur- 
prises me that all homes don’t have them because with 
all of them, a tiny plant soon grows into a splendid 
big, flowering shrub that will be the de- 
light of a lifetime and help decorate the 
house for your daughter’s wedding. 


Set them out around your porch first, 
pretty close together, for you can always 
move them later when they get too crowd- 
ed, which will be in about five years. The 
first rules of any wise home-beautifier is 
to hide the ugly brick foundation of house 
and porch. Shrubbery not only hides ugli- 
ness but it does more. It gives you color 
and fragrance every time you step on the 
porch for a breathing space and it adds 
greatly to the value of the house if there 
is ever any question of selling it, and it 
certainly should help one’s pride to feel 
that home surroundings are not barnlike, 
which so many country homes are. I 
could understand that situation if all flow- 
ers had to be planted and worked and 
worried with every spring and all through 
the summer like the summer annuals, but 
that isn’t true of shrubs. Setting out 
shrubs obviates all that. Once planted, 
they live and flourish and are lastingly 
lovely. 

Porch boxes are most attractive but 
they are a lot of trouble, so it is easy to 
understand why busy mothers can’t give 
time. to them when the children and home 
duties take all the time and strength for more impor- 
tant matters than flowers. 


Vil 


I haven't tried mallows from seed but the rooted 
ones that I have had were lovely, so I suppose getting 
them already in clumps, as I have been doing, is just 
saving time. This year I shall try a packet of seed to 
see how they grow and they should be satisfactory, 
with their saucer-shaped pink and crimson flowers. 
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They die down every autumn but come again from 
the roots, so once started they ought to be very little 
extra trouble. You seé my letters are for busy people 
who want flowers and can give very little effort to 
caring for them. By the way, have you ever noticed 
how many women tell you of the beautiful flowers their 
mother used to have, but almost never mention what 
pretty dresses their mothers used to make for them? 
Flowers seem to stick in the memory and cause 
gratitude far more than the pains taken to adorn the 
small bodies, 
VI 


I am having a beautiful time now with books, old 
and new. It has been years since I have had so much 
leisure to read, and I am enjoying it beyond words. 
Time to read and to think and even to dream and re- 
member. As a rule, I lead such a busy, full life that 
quiet moments are as rare as they are precious. 


The book on astronomy came .with a big package of 


others, to read during the long winter evenings. And 
if you are interested, here is my list :— 
Three are books on buried cities. They will take 


time because I shall do a lot of side reading and a good 
deal of Bible reference work with them. 


A Political Pilgrim in Europe by Mrs. Philip Snow- 
den is an old book by a very brilliant woman whom I 
wouldn’t like to live with in a small house. She loves 
aJl lands and all peoples except her own and what she 
says about them is amusing, it is so vicious. Not that 
vicious remarks are amusing as a rule, but she is the 
prize advocate of international peace and goes all over 
the world preaching it. What is so amusing is that 
she is blandly unconscious of never practicing it where 
it will do some good. Anyway I am interested in her 
volume. 


If the children love stories and you can’t make them 
up as you go along, get Selma Lagerlof’s Christ 
Legends and read to them. It is charming, and just 
as much so for grown-ups as for children. The most 
beautiful thing in it is her tribute to the old grand- 
mother who used to- tell her stories when she was a 
child. It is easy to see where Miss Lagerlof gets her 
imagination. Her description of the door that closed 
for the children when the old lady died is to me one of 
the most touching things in literature. 


Another well worth while book but only for grown- 
ups, is The Advancing South by Dr. Edwin Mims, 
published by Doubleday Page & Co., Garden City, 
N. Y. Especially should every college boy and girl 
read it. One may not agree with all Dr. Mims says, 
and I am sure he wouldn’t want us to. Being the fine 
teacher he is, he prefers readers who can think for 
themselves for that means that 
his book will have an intelligent 
reading. 

If you like Arnold Bennett, do 
read his Old Wives’ Tales: To 
me, it is far and away his best. 
Dismal as everything he writes is, 
it is so well worth reading I can 
forgive any amount of sadness 
and sordidness just for his inimi- 
table character drawing. 

‘Records of the Moravians in 
North Carolina by Adelaide Fries, 
I keep on the bookcase in my bed- 
room for night reading as it’s a 
book to linger over and take one’s 
time with and thoroughly enjoy. 
It’s too good to hurry over, and 
really to take it as it should be 
taken, coffee and Salem sugar 
.cake ought to be on the table 
while you read. That was the old 
Salem vesper that I remember as 
a child and these translations 
bring it all back very vividly. 


The Jugo-Slav Movement by 
Volnivitch, is too technical for 
most readers, unless like myself 
they are intensely interested in all 
that concerns that fascinating land. 

Last, but by no means least is a little volume of ser- 
mons by Maud Royden, Beauty in Religion. - She is the 
English preacher. It’s the sort of book you want to 
pick up,at night just before bedtime if you have had a 
worried sort of day. 


‘So there now you see what I am reading and if you 
will come spend the day with me, you can select the 


- book you like best and we will read it together and 


talk it over, which is the nicest way to read most books 








LANT coleus and sal- f 

via seed in a bed as 

early in the spring 

as it is safe to do 
so, and then transplant the plants 
to borders or boxes. 

2. If earthworms are tunnel- 
ing around in the flower pots, 
soak the soil with a solution of 
limewater, This will cause them 
to come to the top and they can 
be scraped off and destroyed. 
Watering with soapsuds will also 
get rid of them. 

3. When potted plants are 
watered, do it thoroughly. Apply 
enough to completely soak the 
soil throughout the pot. The best 
method is to put the pots in a 
pan or tub of water and let pot, 
soil and all stay long enough to 
become saturated. 

4. There is nothing to the 
opinion held by some that it is 
unhealthy to have gowing plants 
in the bedroom. On the con- 
trary, they do good instead of 
harm, as they absorb the carbon 
dioxide of the air. 

5. To get best results fr 
plants in the house in lene ae 
not let the temperature at night 
go below 40 to 45 degrees. Keep 
it around 68 or 70 in the day- 
time, as very high temperatures will often do as much 
harm as too low. 

6. Write immediately to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1495. It tells much about insect enemies 
of the flower garden. Everyone should have a copy. 

7. Sweet peas and pansies are very much better 
when planted in the fall than in spring, but those who 
did not put them in last fall, should put in some of 
these quite early. The first time in February that the 
weather is opén should be taken advantage of for 
doing this. 

8. When planting a rose bed, set the plants two to 
three feet apart each way. The climbing varieties 
should be six to seven feet apart. Some of the smaller 
growing hybrid tea varieties can be planted as close as 
18 inches, but this limited space should be given only 
to the small growing kinds. 

9. Give each newly planted rose bush, shrub, or 
shade tree a quarter of a pound of high-grade commer- 
cial fertilizer early in March. Scatter it on top of the 
manure if any was applied in winter, and dig both into 
the soil. Where the plants are two or:three years old, 
half a pound of fertilizer should be used, and with very 
large ones, a pound or more. 

10. Rose blooms are beautiful, but the bush proper 
is not a thing of beauty. Therefore, it should not be 
used in foundation or border plantings, but preferably 
in beds or to the side or rear of the house, as the prin- 
cipal object in growing the rose is for the blooms and 
not the bush. This, of course, does not hold true for 
the climbing varieties. 

11. Many potted plants are drowned by too frequent 
watering. By picking up the pot in one hand and knocking 
on it with the knuckles, one can easily tell whether 
water is needed. If the knocking makes a dull sound, 
no water is needed, but if a sharp) ringing sound is. the 
result, it is a sign that the soil is dry and more water 
should be applied. 

12. In potting plants, use a good soil. This is half 
the battle. Ordinarily soil taken from fields is not 
best. Use a mixture of one-third each of leaf mold 
from the woods, good loamy soil, and sharp, clean 
sand. Thoroughly mix these before using. Much 
better success will be had in using this kind of soil 
when potting plants or fixing window boxes than if 
ordinary soil is used. 

13. On transplanting trees or shrubbery of any kind, 
it is usually advisable to cut back the top so that about 

same percentage of it is removed as of the root 

system. This does not apply to coniferous evergreens, 
such as arbor vitaes. It matters not how much care 
may be taken in digging, a considerable portion of the 
root system is broken off and in order to properly bal- 
ance the two, the heading back is desirable, 

14. The jardiniere has killed many house plants. It 
improves the looks of a potted plant to put the pot in 
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CARPET GRASS LAWN WITH FOUNDATION PLANTING OF EVERGREENS 


This is the residence of the director of the South Mississippi Experiment Station. 
of the South, especially the Coastal Plains region, carpet grass makes-an excellent lawn, being better 
able to withstand hot and dry weather than most any other grass. 
best time to sow the seed. 


a jardiniere, but if the: water that drains out of the 
flower pot into the jardiniere is not emptied often, the 
water becomes stagnant and the plants soon die. If 
one is used, at least get one big enough so the pot can 
be easily removed and the water poured out frequently. 


15. Fix up a little space for an old-fashioned flower 
garden. The following is a good list of flower seed 
that should be ordered and planted: asters, candytuft, 
cosmos, cornflower, coleus, daisy, larkspur, marigold, 
nasturtiums, pansies, petunias, phlox, poppies, salvia, 
sweet williams, verbenas, sweet peas, and zinnias. 

16. Scrub an old flower pot before it is used again. 
Get off all the dried soil and other material. Then 
soak it in water for several hours. Put several pieces 
of old broken flower pots, gravel or other material 
of this kind in the bottom of the pot over the hole to 
provide the proper drainage. 


17. If the shrubbery is too thick or needs to be 
headed back to be kept within bounds, it should be 
pruned now, with the exception of those that bloom 
early in the spring, such as golden bell, etc. Prune 
these early blooming plants immediately after the 
blooming period is over, but never in the winter, be- 
cause the buds that will produce this year’s blooms, 
were produced last year and to cut them now will 
reduce the blooms. 

18. When planting shrubbery, roses, or shade trees, 
certain things must be done to insure the plants living. 
The hole should be broad and deep enough for the 
plant roots to be placed in their natural position. To 
crowd and twist the roots is to greatly lessen their 
chances of living. Cut off any bruised, split, or broken 
roots, making a smooth, sloping cut. When put in the 
hole, put the fine topsoil around the roots and firm 
tightly with the hand. Pack after each shovelful or 
two. When the hole is full, pack with the feet and 
then scatter an inch or two of loose soil on top. 

19. After planting shrubbery, rose’ bushes, shade 
trees,or any kind of plant, mulch with well rotted stable 
manure. Two or three inches thick is not too much. 
Do not let it come closer than three or four inches to 
the main stem of the plants. Do not put the manure 
in the hole around the roots. It is a good plan to let 
it extend two or three feet beyond the main stem of 
the plants, or in case it is ina rose bed or a clump of 
shrubbery, cover the ground entirely except the few 
inches around the main stem, 

20. If well rotted stable manure that is without 
grass seed is available it is a good plan to give the 
lawn a good top-dressing. I would not, however, 
advise its use if it contains any weed seeds. These will 
come up and pester one for several years to come. If 
any chicken or sheep manure is available, use these, 
but sparingly, because both are quite rich. 

21. Gasoline has been found an exellent material 
for destroying ants. “Pour it in the hills at the rate of 
about a quart for each big hill. Some have also 
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found that a goodly quantity of 
gasoline poured around such in- 
jurious weeds as dandelions will 
kill them and that it will not kill 
lawn grass. A trial of this rem 
edy for ant beds, dandelions, and 
other injurious weeds in lawns is 
worth while. 


Pruning Crepe Myrtle for 
Blooms 


’ OW should crepe myr- 

Off tle be pruned?” 

When setting crepe 
myrtle head back severely. Cut 
off one-half to two-thirds of the 
wood. This will make it less 
difficult to transplant, and all 
who have had any experience in 
transplanting crepe myrtle know 
how hard it is to get it to start 
growth. It will grow under ad- 
verse conditions after it is. once 
started. 

The tree blooms only on new 
wood, and in order to get this, 
heavy annual heading back is 
necessary. Do the work any 
time in winter. Then, in the 
spring fertilize with a good grade 
of commercial fertilizer. It is 
also a good plan to give a coat- 
ing of stable manure in the early 
winter. Scatter it broadcast un- 
der the tree and out beyond the spread of the branches. 
Do not let the manure touch the main stem of the tree. 


In the lower half 


Covering and Fertilizing Sweet Peas 


o HE FIRST of last December I planted a 75- 
foot row of fine Spencer sweet pea seed. 1 
dug a trench 10 to 12 inches deep, filling tt 

half full of rotten stable manure and planted the seed 

five inches deep. What protection do I need to give 
them? What other fertilizer can I give in order to 
get the biggest, best, and earliest blooms?” 


The only protection needed may be provided by a 
light covering of leaves or straw. When a cold spell 
comes along cover the peas entirely, but remove the 
cover when the weather warms up. It is all right to 
leave them covered for several days at a time. Use 
only enough covering material to barely wrap them up. 
With the large amount of stable manure that was used, 
little or no additional fertilizer will be needed. By 
scattering two pounds of nitrate of soda-around the 
plants in this 75-foot row early in the spring, or when 
growth becomes vigorous and all danger of freezing 
is past, these plants will be well provided with plant 
food. Scatter the nitrate of soda two to three inches 
away from the main stems of the plants and cultivate 
it in. Do not let it get on the leaves. 


Prune and Fertilize Roses Now 


. OW shall I prune and fertilize my rose 
bushes this winter in order to get best re- 
sults the coming year?” 

Pruning in the early winter has a tendency to throw 
the rose or other trees or shrubbery into vigorous 
wood production the following season. New wood is 
needed on the rose just as it is on most fruit trees, and 
therefore this winter pruning is desirable. 

The rose will stand severe pruning, and usually when 
the entire top is cut back to within two or three feet 
of the ground, better bushes and blooms will be pro- 
duced the following season. If the bushes have not 
been pruned the past few years, we would recommend 
that you cut them back within two or three feet of the 
ground. At the same time, cut out as nearly as possible 
all the old wood, leaving only the wood which grew 
the past season. Thin out so that the bush will not be 
too thick. Burn all the branches cut off, as in this way 
many disease spores may be destroyed. 

As soon as the, pruning is finished, break the surface 
of the soil lightly and_put on a heavy top-dressing of 
stable. manure, but keep it a few inches away from 
main stem of the bush. This will serve both as a 
mulch and as a fertilizer. By giving the treatment 
outlined above, rose bushes that have more or less 
“run out,” and reached’ the point where they do not 
produce good blooms, can be renewed to where they 
will produce good bushes and healthy, long-stemmed 
flowers. 
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ANE seized the letter from her 

old classmate, Cynthia, with de- 

light. She tucked it away in her 
dress, saving it until she had time.to sit 
down on the veranda of her farm home 
to read it. She enjoyed every word. 
Now, Miss Crews, the writer of it, had 
no intention of causing Mrs. Everett one 
moment of depression, but the fact was, 
it had given her a genuine case of the 
blues. 


Cynthia had not married and her work 
had taken her to one of the large cities 
in the East. She wrote Jane in glowing 
terms of her wonderful calling. She was 
engaged with a child-welfare organization 
and her work consisted largely of find- 
ing homes for homeless children. 


When Jane finished. reading the letter 
she laid it down gently and gazed wist- 
fully over the wide fields of cotton and 
corn that stretched in the distance be- 
fore her. But she was not thinking of 
cotton or of corn: her mind went back 
to her college days when she and Cynthia 
had been so full of ambition to do great 
things for the world. This letter had 
caused her to realize that Cynthia alone 
was carrying out these ambitions. Jane 
thought of her own humdrum existence 
and curled her lips in scorn. 

“Get up, cook breakfast, wash dishes,” 
she thought; “get the children off to 
school, straighten the house, cook dinner, 
wash dishes again, and so on and so on.” 


Tears would come in spite of her effort 
to control them. Jane Everett was con- 
vinced that hers was the most useless 
and the most monotonous existence con- 
ceivable. 


HE was standing over the kitchen 
stove next morning when John, her 
husband, came in with the milk. 


“Mornin’, Janie,” he said cheerfully 
and he kissed the back of ‘her neck. 
“Good morning, John,” she answered. 


“This is the way mother 
holds me when I take my 
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By MRS. W. B. SINCLAIR 


Manlike, he did not notice the dullness 
in her voice. 

“T'll be back to breakfast in about fif- 
teen minutes,” he called. as he went out 
the back door. 


Jane turned and watched -him go. 


“I wonder why I married a farmer,” 
she mused. “I could have done as well 
as Cynthia. My college education is ab- 
solutely worthless to me. I might as 
well never have gone to school a day. 


“ Anybody could do the things I do.” 


She finished cooking breakfast, served 
it to her family, saw the children off to 
school, and washed the dishes. But while 
she was doing these things her mind was 
far away. She was thinking of a big 
settlement house in a large city, with 
young college graduates like herself do- 
ing secretarial work, and with others 
like herself going about finding homes 
for poor children. 


HE sat down in the doorway of 

the kitchen and was so lost in her 
own thoughts that she did not see Mr. 
Arnold of the little country church to 
which she and John belonged, until he 
was almost at the steps. 


“Why come in, Mr. Arnold,” she said 
with sincere welcome in her voice. 


“I have only a few minutes to spare, 
Mrs. Everett,” he answered, as he sat 
down unceremoniously in her kitchen 
chair. “I stopped by to ask your help on 
this program I am trying to arrafge for 
Children’s Day. Now, do you think it 
would be better to have this song sung 
in concert, or would it be more effective 
to have one child sing it alone?” 


Eagerly Jane took the song and the 
tentative program which the pastor held 
in his hand. She offered suggestions 
readily and gladly, for she knew that Mr. 





Arnold was always glad to follow plans 
of hers. 

Finally he arose from his chair and 
glanced at his watch. 

“T have stayed longer than I in- 
tended,” he said. “I am afraid-I have 
kept. you from your work. But, Mrs. 
Everett, I hope you realize what a great 
help you have been to me im my work 
here. I really don’t know what I would 
do without you. And oh! by the way, 
would you come and rehearse the songs 
with the children next Saturday? They 
sing so much better when you are at the 
piano.” 

As he walked down the pathway to 
the road, Jane turned to her work. She 
had forgotten her heartache for a time. 


She had just put the cornbread in the 
oven when she saw Mrs. Jim Collins, one 
of her neighbors, coming up the walk. 
She went to the door to meet her. 

“Come in, Mrs. Collins,” she said, as 
she noticed that the woman seemed to 
be unnerved. “What’s the matter? You'd 
better come in and rest a while.” 

“Oh, I ain’t got time to rest,” said the 
woman excitedly. “I got to get right 
back. O, Mrs. Everett! do you know 
what to do for a baby that has convul- 
sions? Mrs. Brown’s baby is having con- 
vulsions one after another. I didn’t know 
nothing to do for it, and she don’t neither. 
Her man’s gone for the doctor, but I’m 
afraid it'll die before he gets back. Ain’t 
they something you can do?” 

Jane quietly took her garden hat from 
a hook and her first aid kit from the 
shelf. Beckoning Mrs. Collins she hur- 
ried in the direction of Mrs. Brown’s. 

Two hours later, as she held the sleep- 
ing baby on her lap, the doctor from the 
nearby town was leaving. 

“Mrs. Everett,” he said, “I am glad 
you came over when you did. What you 
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did saved the baby’s life. It is a good 
thing for a community to have a woman 
like you in it.”. 

A short while afterwards, Jane gave 
the grateful mother some final instruc- 
tions and turned toward home. 

As she approached her house, she 
thought of the cornbread for the first 
time since she had put it into the oven. 

“Oh goodness,” she thought; “it is 
burned to a crisp, and I wonder what 
John is thinking.” 

John was standing in the door waiting 
for her. 

“Gee, I’m glad to see you old girl,” he 
said. “I thought you had gone and left 
me for good. Wouldn’t I have been in a 
pickle if you had.” 

They both laughed and Jane told him 
where she had been. 

“Poor little kid,” John said. “It’s a 
pity all children hdaven’t the kind of 
mothers mine have.” 


NE’S heart was happy as she 
removed the blackened cornbread 
from the oven and rekindled the fire in 
the stove to finish cooking John’s dinner. 


“He was so good,” she thought, “not 
to scold about having to wait so long for 
his meal. I couldn’t live without him.” 

And then she remembered Cynthia’s 
letter. But she smiled. 

“T guess I’ve got my corner to fill, just 
as Cynthia has,” she thought. As she 
looked at John who was sitting in the 
doorway looking over the morning paper, 
she added, “I’m sure I wouldn’t exchange 
places with her, no, never,” and there 
came to her the words of the little clip- 
ping pinned to the curtain over the sink: 

Yesterday 

Has slipped away; 

God has got tomorrow. 

Take today and do your part, 

As your part is given— 
That’s the way to gladness, heart; 
That’s the road to heaven! 
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New Curtains for the Living Room 

URTAINS like clothes, are 
OQ arowing simpler. Gone are the 

days of swaddling ourselves and 
our windows with many layers of heavy 
fabrics. Sunshine and fresh air are get- 
ting their chance at us in the house as 
well as out-of-doors. 

In design, too, curtains have followed 
clothes. Straight lines are proving as 
good for windows as for figures. Straight 
lines also help to increase height or 
breadth, depending on whether they run 
up and down or crosswise“in curtains as 
well as dresses. It behooves the woman 
who wants artistic curtains in her house 
to look at the shape and size of her win- 
dows and think whether the ceiling 
should be made to appear higher or 
brought down to a less lofty level. For 
color, she needs to study whether the 
room gets plenty of sunshine or none at 
all, and then look at the colors in the 
walls, floor covering and furniture. 

Take the picture below of a moderate 
sized living room ip a house of the bunga- 
low type set rather close to the road. The 
two large windows are the main source 
of light. They must therefore be cur- 
tained simply, but so as to insure some 
privacy. The wall paper is soft gray, 
the rug dark gray with mulberry and 
blue in the border. These same colors 
appear again in the upholstery on the 
chair and in brighter shades in the picture 
éver the fireplace. The books in the low 
shelves under the windows have these 
same colors and many more. The long 
horizontal lines of the bookcases have 
the effect, too, of broadening the win- 
dows. Bearing all these things in. mind, 


figured cream madras was chosen for 
glass curtains to cover the windows. The 
delicate pattern helps to shut out the gaze 
of the curious from the road, but the 
fabric is itself so thin that it is an aid in 
diffusing light. 


The overdraperies, also 


of translucent material, are dull blue that 
serves to emphasize this color in the other 
furnishings. These draperies are made 
and hung in the simplest way possible. 
Their straight vertical lines contrast 
agreeably with the horizontal lines of the 
bookcase. They also make the ceiling 
appear higher and add dignity to the 
room. Such draperies should always 
reach to the bottom of the “apron” or 
window casing, but glass curtains should 
end at the sill. 


Dainty Curtains for a Girl’s Room 


ERE is a charming idea for cur- 

taining a window in a girl’s bed- 
room. Girls are apt to want their 
rooms daintier and lighter in_ treat- 
ment than boys, although the character 
of the room depends somewhat on a girl’s 
interests. A hearty out-of-doors sort of 
a girl who enjoys the same things as her 
brother may want strong colors, straight 
lines, vigorous patterns and durable mate- 
rials. But for the girl who likes dainti- 
ness, nothing could be more appealing 
than those ruffled tie-back curtains of 
cream voile over a glazed chintz shade in 
a gay pattern, shown in the picture below. 


Other good materials to use for cur- 
tains in a girl’s room with a figured 
shade are organdie, marquisette, or 
net, with plain shade, dotted swiss or 
cheesecloth dyed in a color harmoniz- 
ing with the other furnishings of the 


room is good. If the woodwork 
is white, curtains may be white, or 
they may repeat the dominant color 


in the room. Curtains of these mate- 
rials may be used alone, or with 
valance and side draperies of cretonne, 
or glazed chintz. Interesting variations 
are obtained by hanging two layers of or- 
gandie or voile of different color over 
each other. Big wooden beads strung on 
colored cords are effective in place of 
material for tie-backs. 





4-H Girls Improve Their Own 
Rooms 


N “Own our Own Rooms” clubs 

girls learn how to plan a simple, 
attractive room, how to elimirate un- 
desirable furnishings, how to _ select 
and arrange to best advantage what they 
already have, how to spend money wisely 
for new materials or furnishings, and 
how to care for their rooms. 

Very often it happens that when a girl 
has succeeded, with the help and advice 
of the extension agent, in making her 
own room attractive, the family becomes 
interested and soon the whole house is 
transformed. 


The room shown in the illustration 
below belongs to Joy Gann, a girl living 
on a farm in Albemarle County, Va. 
She started by filling the holes in her 
walls and floor with putty or plaster of 
Paris. Then she painted the walls and 
varnished the floor. She undertook next 
to make over the dilapidated fireplace, re- 
placing broken bricks at the back and 
making a new cement hearth with a very 
little assistance from her brother. 


She renovated the old-fashioned furni- 
ture of the rooms, and made cretonne 
curtains in brown and orange to harmon- 
ize with the sunset tint of her walls. 
She replaced a broken frame-of glass, 
made three rag rugs, and a: counterpane 
of unbleached muslin for her bed. This 
she embroidered in black and orange. 
Many other little touches completed a 
very comfortable and charming room 
which is the admiration of all Joy’s 
young friends. 


RA 


Convenience in Ironing 


BUILT-IN ironing board; hinged 
to the wall and supported by a 
hinged prop, is a great convenience in 
home laundering. The ironing board can 
be folded up in a narrow closet with a 
shelf or two provided underneath it for 


Upper left— 
Corner of 
the bedroom 
of Joy Gann. 
Albermarle 
County, Va., 
showing 
hangings 
she made 
herself. 
Joy is a 4-H 
club girl. 
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storing the iron and other accessories, 
This keeps the board clean and the iron- 
ing equipment out of sight when not in 
use. 


Farmers’ Bulletin 1497-F on home laun- 
dering shows such a cabinet or closet for 
a built-in ironing board. 


Ironing boards with folding stands of 
many kinds may be bought. These should 
have an arrangement for adjusting the 
height to suit the worker. A firmly pad- 
ded flat surface covered with clean white 
cloth is necessary for good results in 
ironing. 


For padding the ironing board or table 
the double-faced Cotton flannel used for 
silence cloths on dining tables or an old 
blanket is good. Enough thickness of 
such materials should be used to give the 
surface spring without making it cush- 
iony. Old sheets may be used for the 
cover, but new unbleached sheeting is 
better and not expensive, as the width of 
the sheeting will make the length of the 
cover. The cover may be hemmed and 
four pieces of tape firmly sewed to each 
side so that it can be easily put on and 
taken off. Ready-made covers laced to- 
gether through eyelets are also conveni- 
ent. A sheet of asbestos placed under the 
iron rest and paper or cloth for cleaning 
the iron should protect the muslin cover 
from scorching. Some boards have a 
piece of tin or other sheet metal about 
eight inches wide tacked across the end 
on which the iron is to stand. 


Copies of Farmers’ Bulletin 1497-F 
may be obtained free while the supply 
lasts by writing to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


RA 


UST because the kitchen table has 
been on the far side of the room 
for the past 10 years does not mean that it 
cannot be moved. When bringing it closer 
to the stove and sink means bringing it 
10 steps nearer, think of the steps~saved 


in making one cake. 


Dainty curtains for a girl’s room are those shown in the picture above. <4 


The straight, vertical lines of the curtains at the left contrast agreeably with the 
horizontal lines of the bookcase, 
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ment to you. 


At Baltimore your orders reach 
us quicker, your goods reach 
you quicker, there is less post- 
age and freight to pay—if you 
send all your orders to Ward’s 
at Baltimore. 

If -you write for this big 
Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
if you study its 624 pages show- 
ing bargains in everything you 
need, you will begin a new era 
of saving in your home; you 
will find a new delight in wiser, 
more economical buying. 


A Book of Interest 
to Man, Woman and Child 


When the new suit is needed, 
what a satisfaction to a man to 
study and compare the greatest 
possible values. What a pleas- 
ure to find full information on 
shoe prices and shoe quality; to 
find the lowest prices in every- 
thing he needs for personal 
wear, or for farm or home use. 

A woman’s best opportunity 
to study everything new for 
personal wear, or for home det- 
oration or use, is presented in 
the pages of Ward’s Catalogue. 
And with all the interest in 
seeing everything new, there is 
always the advantage of the 
largest possible saving. 
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This big Baltimore House was 
built for YOU—you who live 
in one of the states shown on 
this map. It was built to bring 
near to you, vast stocks of 
fresh new merchandise — 
ready for immediate ship- 
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$100,000,000 of New - 
Merchandise Bought for This 
Catalogue 


What does this tremendous 
buying mean to you? How does 
it bring you the lowest prices? 
Goods bought by the thousand 
dozen, by the car load, are 
bought for less than if bought 
by the single dozen. That is our 
buying advantage—the power 
of big buying that creates your 
savings. And at Ward’s these 
savings are always passed along 
to you. 

Ward’s low prices are created by 
big ‘volume buying—by paying 
ready cash, by the use of millions 
of dollars in cash to make low prices. 
We never make low prices by a sac- 
rifice of quality. 

Ward’s High Quality 
Assures Complete Satisfaction 
For fifty-five years Ward’s has done 
business under a Golden Rule Policy, 
of guaranteeing complete satisfac- 
tion. We buy and sell only reliable 
goods—goods that will stand your 
inspection and your use. 

At Baltimore we are ready to serve 
YOU. Ready to bring you the biggest 
savings and to give you the most 
prompt service. The Catalogue is 
yours free. The coupon is printed 
here for your convenience. Send for 
the book and start a new era of Sav- 
ing and Satisfaction in your home. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
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Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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This map shows the 
States served by our 
Baltimore House. Vast 
stocks of merchandise 
at this central point 
mean quick shipment 
and prompt delivery of 
your orders. 
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To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. 75-B 
Baltimore, Maryland 





Mail this 
coupon today 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
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OF tractive GE Dishes for OFF ealthy OA ppetites 


With 4-H club girls, meal planning and food preparation are always popular. 


GIRLS LEARN TABLE SETTING IN 4-H CLUB WORK 
Girls frequently become skilled in making one or two 


SUCSCSOE RE ieee te x. 


PRRs 0, 


—Photo by U. S. D. A. 


dishes, but the art of getting all the meal together at the same time is one that must be learned, and like the sister art of serving of a 


meal so that it is dainty and attractive. 


in the correct way, which is also the simplest, easiest, and most graceful. 
County, Va., are being shown the right way to set the table. 


service. 


There is all the difference in the world between just putting food on the table and serving it 
The girls in the photograph, which was taken in Albemarle 
The club agent appears to be calling attention to some detail of the coffee 
It is obvious that she has demonstrated the use of a low flower centerpiece, placed on a round embroidered white linen doily. 


Perhaps she has shown how much better itis to place platters and serving dishes squarely at right angles to the main lines of the table, 


instead of diagonally or in a nondescript position. J 
but close scrutiny shows the fork on the left with the folded napkin, the knife and spoon on the right, with the water glass. 


salts and peppers are used they, too, will go on the left above the napkins. 


The 


individual “covers” or places can scarce] 


be distinguished in the photograph, 
If individual 


No doubt the demonstration will conclude with where to 


put the serving spoons for each vegetable dish, and the carving knife and fork for the meat. 


The Salads That Bloom in the 
Spring La La 

OW many women of 20, 30, 40, 

or 50—excuse me, please — 

there are few today who ad- 

mit 50—but how’ many women anyway 

who do not remember that delightful 

spring concoction called “sulphur and 
molasses” ? 

It would do anything—according to 
grandfather and grandmother. It would 
take away pimples, clean the blood, give 
us that school girl complexion, and pro- 
duce an appetite that could hardly be 


- controlled. Without arguing the merits 


or demerits of this dose, it was a horri- 
ble ordeal—this taking of sulphur and 
molasses. I think that most will admit 
that “sulphur and molasses days” were 


not anticipated with the merry heart 
that Christmas produces. 
Today, sulphur and molasses may 


still hold sway in remote homes where 
even the flivver has not dared to tread, 
but the modern spring cleaners and ton- 
ics are entirely different. 

Now we take our medicine with our 
meals and no one except the well-read 
mother realizes that a medicine or a 
tonic is being given. We have been 
cluttering up our bodies with too much 
meat, especially the home killed and 
cured pig, so. delicious, white bread, po- 
tatoes—all kinds of starches, proteins, 
and sugars—during the cold weather. 
We could stand it then, for we exer- 
cised strenuously, and anyway, we need- 
ed a lot of fuel to keep warm. 

Syring Fever Is Upon Us.— After 
about three or four warm spring days, 
we began to notice the effects. We 
were sluggish. We lacked that mod- 
ern thing called “pep.” We had spring 
fever in its worst form. We did not 


_ know what was wrong with us, but 


Mother did, and being a modern 
mother, she began to eliminate or cut 


(. 


down the heavy foods, and present in- 
stead those salads that bloom in the 
spring. 

Plenty of green vegetables and plenty 
of fresh fruit will kill spring fever 
quicker than anything else, if you will 
eat them in place of the heavy foods. 

Instead of having meat three times a 
day, have it twice—or once if you are 
really modern. Instead of eating two 
large potatoes at dinner, eat one small 
one, and eat a big helping of some nice 
green fruit and vegetable salad. Instead 
of asking for the second helping of 
bread, ask for the second fruit cup or 
stalk of celery or vegetable salad. 

Spring probably finds you with an 
acid stomach. Starches and sugars in 
overdoses will certainly tend to bring 
about such a condition, anyway. Here 
is where your oranges and your lemons 
will come in handy. In spite of the fact 
that many look upon them as acid fruits, 
they really have alkaline reaction when 
taken into the stomach, and a lemon or 
an orange salad is a real spring medicine. 


Green Foods Better Than Medicine. 


~—_— 


—Any green vegetable is a medicine 
also. Don't be a fanatic and eliminate 
all potato, beans, sugar, corn, sweet po- 
tatoes, etc. All of these are very bene- 
ficial, although most of us eat rather 
too heavily of them. But you are not 
fanatical if you reduce your heavy foods 
a bit in the spring, and increase your 
fruits and your greens. 

You do not have to overload yourself 
with salads, with fruit cups, or with 
beverages. There are dozens of dishes 
in which your fruits and vegetables will 
blend- wonderfully well. - Here are three 
or four. You may easily find an equal 
number in which lettuce, celery, toma- 


toes, cabbage, or any. of the other me- 


dicinal foods can be included. 
FRUIT SALAD IN ORANGE CUPS 


3 oranges; % cup nut meats; 

2 slices pineapple; % cup grapes, canned 
12 marshmallows; or fresh. 

Cut oranges in two. Remove pulp 


carefully. Then pull out. all membrane, 
leaving orange cups. Cut pineapple, 
marshmallows and nut meats in small 


pieces. Seed the grapes and mix all 
with orange pulp. Fill orange cups, 





A WELL CHOSEN DINNER 








cover with cream mayonnaise and gar- 
nish with grapes and nuts. Serve on 
lettuce. 
BAKED APPLES AND ORANGES 
teaspoon cinna- 
mon; 
12 whole cloves. 


2 large oranges; %4 
3 cups diced apples; 
2 cups sugar; 
\% teaspoon mace; 

Place all ingredients together in a cas- 
serole, using grated rind, juice, and diced 
pulp of oranges. Cover and bake until 
apples are tender. 

ORANGE, TOMATO AND’ PEPPER 
SALAD 

For each portion allow one thick slice to- 
mato, ring of green pepper, and one-hali 
orange. Sprinkle with minced onion. 


BETTY BARCLAY. 


Children Like Spanish Pocein 


PANISH cream is one of the 

most delicious desserts one can 
make. It is also delicate and easily di- 
gested and especially suitable to give to 
children. As it is necessarily made”ear- 
ly in the day to give the gelatine time to 
set, this~dessert is one that the house- 
keeper will welcome. —Many flavors may 
be used in Spanish cream, such as choc- 
olate, caramel, butterscotch, almond, or- 
ange, vanilla, or different fruit flavors. 


To make a quart of Spanish cream use 


tablespoons gelatine to 1 quart of milk. Put 
the gelatine to soak in half a cup of cold 
water. Add half a cup of sugar and a fourt! 


of a teaspoon of salt to the milk and put on 


to heat in a double boiler Beat five ege¢ 
yolks and gradually add the hot milk to 
them. Mix well, pour batk into the double 
boiler and cook this mixture until it thick 
ens like a soft custard. Then add the soften 
ed gelatine to this hot mixture, stir wel! 
strain and cool, Meanwhile beat the five 
egg whites until light and fluffy. Fold them 
into the custard after it has begun to set 
and add a teaspoon of vanilla. Pour into 
individual molds or a pudding dish, wet 
with cold water, and set away to become 


firm. Serve with cream or a fruit syrup. 


Oven Cooked Apple Desserts 


IRST among apple desserts is the 
aristocratic apple dumpling, with 
its hard sauce; and next, perhaps’ its 
humbler cousin, plain apple pie—with or 





without cheese—and its flock of little 
sisters—apple tarts. Apple dumplings 
are generally made of whole apples, 


pared and cored before they are wrapped 
in pastry. The apples may be cut in 
slices for apple pie, cooked directly in 
the pie or they may be stewed or made 
into sauce and then put into the pie to 
be baked. Apple pies are made “cov- 
ered” and tarts uncovered. A delicious 
apple tart has a sauce of grated pine- 
apple spread over the top after it is 
baked, and above that a delicately brown- 
ed meringue. 

An earthenware or glass casserole is 
useful for many of the baked dishes, 
becatise it may be brought to the table 
A glass pie plate is desirable for others. 
Layers of sliced apples, sprinkled with 
sugar and dots of butter, may be baked 
just as they are, with any desired season- 
ing, and served with cream. They may 
be made into “Brown Betty” by alter- 
nating a layer of sliced apples with a 
layer of soft bread crumbs, adding but- 
ter, sugar; and spice. They may be 
put into the bottom of a casserole and 
baked with a biscuit crust on top, desig- 
nated as a “cobbler”; or they may be 
arranged on a layer of biscuit dough, 
sprinkled with sugar and cinnamon and 
two tablespoons of milk, and baked as 
“Dutch apple cake.” “German apple 
pie” is similar, except that instead of 
milk, a rich custard mixture made of 
eggs and cream is poured over the sliced 
apples as they are set in the biscuit 
dough, and the whole is then baked till 
the apples are done. 


HE average value of fruit and pro- 

duce brought into New York City 
each year ranges from $275,000,000 to 
$300.000,000. 
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The coupon below brings you abso- 
lutely free this Greater National 
Catalogue. ; 

“‘Greater’’—because filled with 
more opportunities for saving. Be- 
cause this big Catalogue now fills 
practically every need of your home. 
Its wide variety of bargains has been 
vastly increased to make it not only 
America’s outstanding and authori- 
tative Style Book, but a home book 
—a family book—a Catalogue of 
the largest possible saving on almost 
everything you need to buy for ver- 
sonal, family or home use. 


For 38 years The National has 
given the biggest dollar’s 
worth for every dollar 


The National offers you a real pleas- 
ure in the things you buy—the joy 
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Send forYour FREE copy #\ 
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of a better style in your dress or coat 
or hat or shoes—the delight of a 
newer design in your chair or your 
china, a more charming pattern in 
a rug or curtain. 

Our Cross Country Tires are ex- 
pertly, scientifically made under our 
own supervision, of finest materials 
—new live rubber, the best fabric— 
built to give the largest possible 
mileage and sold at a price much less 
than standard tires of equal-quality. 
Our Furniture offers unmatched val- 
ues in new artistic designs and finest 
workmanship. ‘ 

Everything purchased at The 
National must give you both a sav- 
ing and complete satisfaction. For 


38 years The National has said to . 


every customer: “‘ Your money back 
if you are not satisfied.” 


The NATIONAL 2 


Croak €& Suit Co. 


NATIONAL CARALEY COMPANY, Ine. 
721 Hardesty Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. Q 
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Mail this 
Coupon'loday 














230 West 24th Street 
New York City 


Kindly send me the free 
Summer “ National’ Money- 
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TO NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 


(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this 
cow to our New York house—if you live west of 
the Mississippi River mail to our Kansas,City house.) 
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Gay Breakfast Parties 


AMMA,” Frances curled up 
beside me in the swing, “I 
like living in the country but 
we can’t have parties such as the girls 
have in town. In town they run in for a 
. couple of hours 
in the afternoon, 
all dressed -up 
and eat a little 
salad and sand- 
wiches and it’sa 
party.” 

Merlyn was 
perched in the 
porch chair op- 
posite. 

“Aint it the 
truth?” she in- 
quired, ungram- 
matically. “I 
don’t know as 
I'd want a town 
party though if 
we were going 
to give one.” 

“There are a 
few of the girls 
who have been 
particularly nice 
to you children lately, that you ought to 
entertain,” I agreed. “I think Merlyn is 
right. We ought to give a different kind 
of party.” 

Frances’ big, gray eyes searched mine. 
“Mom, have you thought of something 
new in the way of a party? If you have, 
spill it quick. The suspense is awful.” 

“You see,” I explained, “all of. that 
crowd to which yqu belong happen to be 
town girls. As you girls go to school in 
town it is natural that you have formed 
town friendships. When you go to a 
town affair you enjoy it. It is something 
different for you.” 

Frances was impatient. “But this isn’t 
telling us a thing about our party. We 
agree that it shall be a° different party 
and a country party, but how shall we 
make it so?” 

“Give a breakfast party,” I announced. 

The girls looked at each other. Who- 
ever heard of a breakfast party? 

“We shall ask the girls to be ready at 
six o'clock Saturday morning. Daddy 
will go in with the little truck to get 
them. You girls may go with him. You 
can spread a robe and lots of sofa pillows 
on the floor of the truck and decorate it 
if you want to.” 

The girls’ faces began to. light up. 
That would be fun. 

“Instead of wearing frilly things, we 
shall ask them to wear knickers or old 
dresses. By the time you make the rounds 
and pick up your six guests and drive 
the nine miles home, it will be seven 
o'clock. I'll have breakfast all ready 
when you come.” 

“Better have plenty. We'll all be hun- 
gry,” Merlyn chuckled. 

“Yes, we shall have cereal with berries 
and cream, home cured bacon, eggs, bis- 
cuits and jam, and all the ice cold sweet 
milk the girls want to drink.” 

“That will be different all right,” 
Frances declared gaily “and just right 
for a breakfast party.” 

“After breakfast, we'll try a couple of 
little contests. The best one I know is 
to have all hold hands and make a. big 
circle. You can do that in the living 
_toom. Daddy will play the piano for us. 

Just as Daddy starts playing, you girls 
start passing a ball around the circle. 
Ever so often, right in the middle of a 
score, Daddy will stop playing abruptly. 
The girl who has the ball in her hands 
when the music stops, must drop out of 
the circle. Daddy goes right on playing, 
only to stop again after a few measures. 
Each time, the girl who has the ball 
when the music stops, must drop out of 








the circle. The prize goes to the girl 
who stays in the longest.” 

“We could have a tug of war out on 
the lawn,” Merlyn suggested, “and run 
races and play ball and make lots of 
noise and do all the things we can't do in 
town.” 

“And we could go for a walk-in the 
woods,” Frances put in. “How will the 
girls get home?” 

“T shall take you”back to town about 
ten-thirty, so that Daddy won’t have to 
lose the whole day from his work.” 

We wrote little notes to the girls in- 
viting them to a breakfast party, giving 
the time and. suggesting that they wear 
knickers or play dresses. 

The girls were crazy about it. It was 
something new. When they piled out of 
the truck at six-fifty, a livelier bunch you 
never saw. They had a “heap” of fun 
on the road and they all talked at once. 
I wish you could have seen those girls 
eat. Daddy played the piano for them. 


Everything that happened was funny and 


OF or ©Vour OXGext 6Party—CSomething Of Different — , 


much of the gala days. Many times 
money was very scarce, but I always 
could get enough to buy the materials to 
bake a cake. It takes little to make chil- 
dren happy. I decorate the table and the 
house; invite the neighbors in and play 
games. Of course young people always 
like to eat but simple things satisfy them. 
A few cookies and a cup of cocoa, a lit- 
tle homemade candy or some fruit is a 
feast to them when accompanied by a lot 
of fun, and somehow we always manage 
to have the fun. 

Furniture has never been placed before 
comfort. We do not cramp the children 
by restricting all games for fear the fur- 
niture will be ruined. If one wants to sit 
up and read until midnight no one inter- 
feres even if the light bills do mount. A 
boy at home reading is not apt to cost 
half so much as one in town playing 
craps, and if we don’t let them have a 
good time at home they will go some- 
where else for their amusements. Yes, 
the birthday-holiday parties are worth all 
they cost. ADA C, HALL. 


—Photo by U. S. D. A. 


CLUB WORK IS AS INTERESTING AS PLAY ITSELF 


Here is a demonstration of a demonstration, 


Miss Estelle Ingram (standing) has had 


demonstrated to her some of the finer points of sewing by the home demonstration agent 
and Estelle is now passing this along to five members of the Avery’s Creek Club, Bun- 


combe County, N. C. 


they laughed continuously. They liked 
the ball contest so well that they begged 
Daddy to play for them again and again 
even after Martha had won the prize. 
They ran races, had their tug of war and 
went to the woods. They visited the barns 
and had to be rescued from the geese. 
Then they wound up by doing athletic 
stunts. They paid no more attention to 
me than if I had been a “kid” myself, 
so far as restraint was concerned. I 
laughed until I was tired. 


Never did. we have so successful a 
party and now it has become an institu- 
tion. They are so intimate and informal 
that they bring me into close relationship 
with the friends of my girls ‘and the 
young folks thoroughly enjoy them. 


ALICE KEENEN CRIPPS. 


Parties or No Parties 


HIS thing of giving a party to 
a pack ‘of kids every holiday 
or birthday doesn’t pay.” I heard a 
mother make this remark, and I won- 
dered if it. were true, but I soon came 
to the conclusion that she was badly mis- 
taken. I have always tried to make home 
a pleasant place for my five boys and two 
girls. Always the birthdays, holidays, 
any and all occasions for merry making, 
have been observed and today they all 
love home above any place else. There 
is not one of the boys that ever really 
wants to stay away from home even for 
one night. 
Since they were tinv tots we have made 


They in turn will take this new knowledge home with them. 


A Telegram Party 


OM,’ BEST party? Yes, my very 
best! It was a telegram party, 
and was, I believe, more thoroughly en- 
joyed by more people than any I’ve ever 
attended. 

It was in this wise. Our hostess pro- 
cured a number of telegram blanks and 
envelopes on which she wrote the invita- 
tions to the party, and she had them de- 
livered by a boy dressed as a messenger. 
The invitation read: “Come at once. The 
day is dying and there is no moon to 


-keep watch.” 


So without much preparation we went 
to her lovely country home. The spacious 
lawn and grounds were dotted with invit- 
ing benches and seats. The attractive 
white pergolas were hung with yellow 
lighted lanterns. 

The color scheme was yellow, in keep- 
ing you see, with the yellow telegram 
blank idea. 

After enjoying the twilight hour on the 
lawn and being refreshed with delicious 
fruit cup from a big punch bowl massed 
with lovely green foliage and flowers, we 
were invited into the house where there 
were myriads of yellow candles. We found 


_ ourselves just in the humor, somehow, 


to play the game of telegrams. The way 
it was carried out was this: Our hostess 
put a letter on each telegram blank, which 
was to be the first letter of the name and 
address of the sender, the recipient, and 
ach word of the telegram. In other 
words, it was to be entirely alliterative. 


The Progressive Farm 
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Not boastfully, but with pleasant remin. 
iscence do I record the fact that my tele 
gram received the ladies’ prize, which wags 
a pot of yellow pansies. The men’s prize 
was an amber colored ash tray. The two 
booby prizes were a yellow candle to 
light the way, and a bottle of catsup 
(catch up). 

Some of the telegrams were perfect 
screams. Here is one :— 

Telegram sent at sunset. 
(To) 
Samanthy Simkins, 
(at) 
Simmonsville 
Sally’s so sick. Send some soothing syrup 
soon. She’s suffering. 
(Signed) 
Salemburg. 


Sympatheticlly, 
Samuel Snooks. 


Another one read :— 


To Thomas Turlington, 
Tarrytown, Texas. 
Teddy took a tumble 
Twisted toes, tore trousers, thrust teeth 
through tongue, tearing terribly. Tell Tillie 
to take Tarrytown train to Trenton tonight. 
(Signed) Tabitha Truehart, 
Trenton, 


toward twilight. 


The mountain air becoming decidedly 
chilly, we were invited to gather around 
the hospitable open fireplace. Each guest 
was provided with a small bunch of light 
wood and fagots. Boxes of matches were 
in evidence, and each guest was to strike 
a match to his or her bunch of fagots, 
lay it on the fireplace, and tell a joke 
or anecdote or thrilling experience, last- 
ing as long in the telling as the fagots 
should burn. 

The refreshments consisted of vanilla 
ice cream and golden orange layer cake, 
yellow and_ white mints, and salted 
pecans. MRS. R. M. SIGLEFOOT. 


Children’s Parties 


O THE child a party means’ fun 

and frolic, with gay decorations 
and refreshments. Just a bit of change 
which makes the ordinary refreshments a 
little different, yet still digestible is the 
ideal to be sought for in party foods. 

MENUS FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES 
I 


Creamed chicken 
White and nut bread sandwiches 
Orange ice cream Stick candy 
Small fancy iced cakes 
II 
Cream of tomato soup with crackers 
Honey sandwiches of graham and white bread 
Chocolate Charlotte Molasses chips 
Sponge cake 
HI 


Graham crackers Cocoa Basket ice cream 


The recipes given below will help one 
in preparing these menus :— 

Nut Bread.—Three-fourths cup evaporated 
milk, 1% cups bread flour, 4% cup water, 1 
egg, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons fat, 1% 
cups graham flour, 1 cup nut meats, 4 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 4% cup sugar. 

Mix ahd sift dry ingredients, returning 
the bran in the sieve to the sifted ingredi- 
ents. Work in the fat, then add nuts, and 
finally the milk, water and well-beaten eggs. 
Stir until just well mixed, and pour into an 
oiled pan. Let rise for 20 minutes and bake 
in a moderate oven about one hour. 

Orange Ice Cream.—Two cups orange juice, 
1 cup water, 1 cup evaporated milk, 1 cup 
cream, 2 egg yolks, 2 cups sugar. 

Boil sugar and water for 10 minutes slowly. 
Cool and add orange juice. Make custard of 
milk and egg yolks. Strain, cool, and add to 
first mixture. Whip the cream and add to 
it. Freeze. One-fourth cup of candied orange 
peel cut fine and added to cream when nearly 
frozen is a valuable addition. 

Chocolate Charlotte.—One-fourth cup boil- 
ing water, 1 cup evaporated «milk, 4 cup 
cream (scalded), 1% squares of chocolate, 
% cup cold water, 4 cup sugar, 1% table 
spoons gelatin, vanilla. 

Soak the gelatin in cold water, add scald- 
ed cream to it while it is hot and stir until 
gelatin is dissolved. Melt chocolate over hot 
water, add sugar and then the boiling water 
a little at a time. Add slowly to gelatin 
mixture while both are hot. Cool; add the 
evaporated milk and 1 teaspoon vanilla, and 
when well mixed pour into fancy molds 
lined with lady fingers. 

Basket Ice Cream.—Bake plain cake in muf- 
fin pans. Scoop out the inside and put a 
teaspoon of jam or jelly and then a ball 
of vanilla or orange ice cream. 
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he set you can de 
steady performance 


The important thing to know about 
a radio set is that you can count on 
it, always, to be clear and dependa- 
ble. The farmer needs—not an or- 
dinary set built for a price—but one 
of finest quality, to get distance 
clearly—to tune out interference—to 
perform steadily without attention— 
yet economically. 


A Radiola 20 has proved it can be de- 
pended on. It brings in the lectures 
and the news clearly. The sporting 
events are real and live. And music 
comes through with a clear, full tone 
that is true to the finest artist’s play- 
ing. 

With its special ‘‘amplification,’’ its 
five tubes have the distance reach of 
sets having more than five tubes. This 
same amplification helps to make it 
twenty times as selective as the or- 





dinary set, because it amplifies only 
the station you are tuned to. 

A single control brings in all the 
near stations, with the simplest one- 
finger tuning. And for far stations, 
there are verniers, too, to make dis- 
tance tuning accurate and clear. 


— apm 











Radiola 20, with Radiotrons . $115 
RCA Loudspeaker 100 . . «~~ $35 





Buy with confidence 


where you see this sign. 

























Radiola 20 has a power Radiotron 
that helps to keep the tone clear— 
even at big volume. This set can 
magnify a faint, far signal to natural 
voice volume—amplifying it one 
million times—yet keeping it clear 
and real. Test its tone quality against 
even far higher priced sets. You will 
not match it. 


These are not mere claims, for they 
have been proved in the stern ‘‘road 
test’’ of experience. Every Radiola 
has the best skill of RCA—of Gen- 
eral Electric—and of Westinghouse 
—behind it. And in Radiola 20, this 
background of long experience has 
proved itself in quality that stands 
up! It is just what the farmer needs— 
the finest set that has been built for 
antenna operation and low upkeep 
cost. 
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An interesting experiment 


conducted in schools 
throughout the country 


that concerns your child at home 
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AST YEAR, through one of the 
educational magazines, teachers 
were offered a new plan for install- 
ing a hot lunch in their schools. The 
success of this plan was remarkable. 
You will want to utilize it in connec- 
tion with your child’s diet at home. 


It was called to the attention of 
teachers that just one hot dish—a 
nourishing, steaming hot drink— 
alters the whole character of the 
lunch which children bring from 
home. The hot drink presented in 
the plan was Instant Postum made 
with milk. It fits the need ideally. 
Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran, roasted. To these wholesome 
ingredients, hot (not boiled) milk is 
added, and a little sugar. The result 
is a delicious, supremely wholesome 
drink which provides needed nour- 
ishment and warmth, and makes 
the meal more appetizing. 


The response to the Postum Plan 
was tremendous. Recently a num- 
ber of teachers who had received it 
were asked, by letter, about their 
experiences. So far, 357 teachers 
who tried the plan have been heard 
from. Of these 338 report success in 
glowing, enthusiastic terms. 


Here are some of the things the 
teachers said: ““The children who 
were underweight picked up rap- 
idly” ... “The pupils return to their 
lessons with less fatigue” . . . “The 
children have more energy and ap- 
pear happier. They do not seem to 
feel the cold weather as much”... 
“T would not be without the lunch. 
I find it a great help to the children 
and the parents say the same”... 
*Postum is so quickly prepared and 
it provides for the use of milk in a 
form all our children like”. . . “Our 
gain in school work, as a result of 
the hot lunch, amounted to at 


«least 50%”... 


© 1927, P.C. Co, 


And so on and on; in hundreds of 
letters! 


Important to mothers—for 
. two reasons 


If your child is in a school where 
no hot lunch is served, you can bring 
the Postum Plan to the attention of 
the Principal, and with a little help- 
ful cooperation you will probably be 
successful in getting the hot lunch 
started. Your child, and every other 
child in the school, will benefit. 


In the second place, doesn’t it 
seem to you that a drink, which has 
won such praise from the teachers, 
should be included in your child’s 
diet at home? All the advantages 
which appeal to the teachers—the 
convenience and economy of Postum 
made with milk, as well as its body- 
building nourishment and delicious 
flavor—will appeal to you, also, as 
a busy mother. 


We will send you, free, 
the Postum Hot Lunch Plan 


This is a special offer to mothers, 
that will not be made again ... We 
will send you, free, the booklet des~ 
cribing in full the Postum Hot 
Lunch Plan. In addition, we will 
send a booklet on Instant Postum 
made with milk, for home use, and 
one week’s supply of Instant Postum, 
free. 


Accept this generous offer. Fill 
out and mail the coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








P-PF-1-27 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
Postura Hut Lunch Plan, together with the book- 
let on Instant Postum made with milk, and one 
week's supply of Instant Postum. 


Name 








{Bootieck Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s 
Chocolate, swat Swans Down Cake Flour. 
m 


n in two forms. Instant Postum, 


sells 
made in the cup by boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the to Postum Cereal 
ib aloo enay to make, but should be boiled 20 minut 


Street... 





State. 





City 





In Canada, address Canapranw Postum Cerzar 
Co., Ltd. 45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario} 











Sur OWeekly CFf£ealth CSermonette 


By Dr. F. M. REGISTER 


Health Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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I hadn't caught it all this time, and I 


Our whooping cough.” And Ma will 





! 


AN EPOCH 


IRST, Johnny caught the whooping cough from little Alfred Brown, 
And when he'd had it for a while, then sister Bess came down; 
And ’fore she'd had it very long, Jean Mary (that’s her twin) 
Decided that it probably was high time to begin. 
And pretty soon Ned took it, too, and then came baby Belle 
(By this time John and sister Bess were pretty nearly well). 


just bragged a lot, 


But one fine day I gave a cough, and knew just what I'd got! 





We whooped it up, we children did, for seven months or eight; 
And ever since that awful year the family can date, 

Whatever happens, from “the time we all had whooping cough.” 
How long, before or since, things were, we all can tell right off. 
“Yes,” Pa will say, “the hotel fire was just the year before 


say, “The one in Anson's store 


Was while we had it—that’s the time that Doctor Green moved here.” 
We'll settle any doubtful date by figuring from that year. 


—Texas Bulletin.” 








The Day the Baby Is Born 


T LAST the day of days arrives. 
Nine long weary months, two hun- 
dred and eighty-six days of wait- 
ing, and at last the day is here. This is 
the hour when we are very close to the 
door of the mystery of life and 
death: This is the hour when the 
mother goes down into the valley and 
shadow. This is the hour when ev- 
erything that human help can offer 
should be offered. This is the hour 
when sense and not nonsense should 
rule. This is the hour when science 
and not superstition should reign. 
This is a busy day, or should be. Many 
things have to be done. or at least 
should be done. 

1. The doctor or 
midwife must be 
called. 

2. The room and 
bed should’ be made 
ready. 

3. Clean towels 
and clean, hot water 
in abundance must 
he had ready. 

4. Clean clothes for the mother must 
be gotten together. 

5. Clothes for the baby must be in 
place so they can be gotten hold of easily. 
Everything that is needed must be in 
place so there will be no confusion or ex- 
citement looking for things that cannot 
be found. 

There is one thing that is not needed 
at this time, and that is whiskey. In 
the pre-Volstead days one quart or a 
half-gallon of whiskey was usually 
thought necessary. This allotment us- 
ually went to the midwife or others, sel- 
dom to the mother. She didn’t need it 
and she doesn’t need it now, and all oth- 
ers are better off at this critical time with- 
out whiskey. 


Articles Needed for Mother 


Six handkerchiefs. 
One comb and brush. 
One toothbrush. 


Two nightgowns. 
One kimono, 
One pair slippers. 
One pair white stock- 
ings. 

Things Needed for Baby 
Three abdominal bands, six to eight inches 
wide, 20 inches long, made of soft flannel. 
Three shirts, part wool, size two. 
Three nightgowns or wrappers made of out- 
ing flannel, buttoned in front 
Eight white slips. 
Four dozen diapers, at least. 
Cloak and cap; short stockings if in summer 
or long ones for winter. 
Best talcum powder. 
Castile soap. 
Soft washcloths. 
Soft blanket. 


Articles That Should Be on Hand 


; One combination two-quart syringe and hot- 


water bag. 

Three enameled basins, two-quart size. 
One large enameled pail with cover. 
can be used for boiling diapers. 
One and one-half yards rubber sheeting one 
and one-half yards wide, or white oilcloth 


This 














to protect the mattress. 














Two large pitchers. 

One tube of white vaseline. 

Four %-pound packs of absorbent cotton, 

Four ounces olive oil. 

A large supply of old newspapers to put 
things on to be burned later. 

Four ounces green soap for midwife to scrub 

her hands. 

One nail brush. 

Four dozen safety pins, all sizes. 

One medicine glass. 

One medicine dropper. 

Plenty of clean, soft rags. 

One dozen towels. 

One dozen large, clean, unwell napkins. 
If you have a doctor engaged, as 

you should, go over with him the list 

of articles suggested here and he will 

probably suggest others that are needed 

in addition to those already named, 


aa 
Washing Fair Hair 


6ep) The Progres- 
sive Farmer please 
tell me why my hair that 
used to be a light gold is 
now an ugly shade of drab? 
It is hard to tell, there are 
so many reasons for the 
change in the color of the 
hair. Perhaps it is just nat- 
urally darkening. It may be that you use 
strong soaps in washing it or that vou 
do not keep it sufficiently clean. Your 
health may not be particularly good and 
nothing shows it more quickly than does 
the hair. Try for a while brushing your 
hair a hundred long, slow strokes every 
night. Be sure you have a good brush 
used by no one but yourself. Wash it 
frequently. Keep the scalp free from the 
skull by holding it and moving it with 
the ends of the fingers. Wash the hair, 
using a mild soap or a good shampoo. 
There are some splendid ones on the mar- 
ket. Rinse well and in the last rinsing 
water put the juice of two lemons. 


we) 
Should Women Wear Corsets? 


HOULD a woman who is really 

not stout, but who is a little plump, 

wear corsets? My sister tells me I should 
but T think I look all right without them. 
I am afraid, my lady, that you are the 
one to decide that. The trouble is that 
too many women refuse to study their 
own outlines in the mirror. The wearing 
or the not wearing of a corset is, after 
all, one that should not be determined by 
fashion or fancy but by common sense. 
Too often the woman puts on her most 
flattering dress, stands in front of a mir- 
ror and takes a pleased look at herself. 
What she should do is see herself as she 
goes hustling down the street past a shiny 
store window that acts as a mirror. The 
corsets of today are not the instruments 
of torture they were when women looked 
like hourglasses. They are girdles, clev- 
erly designed to mold and support the 
figure rather than restrict it. I suggest 
that you get a flexible, topless corset 
with brassieres that reach below the waist. ~ 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 











The Home Anchor 


LETTER from a young man to 

me reads as follows, “I have 

learned in the past 10 years that 
fools like me make a mess of life. I 
want to begin 1927 with a return to my 
mother’s religion.” 

On a farm some 
25 years ago a father 
and mother were try- 
ing to rear this boy 
in the fear of God. 
How many times 
they despaired of 
their ability to do the 
task, let any person 

DR, HOLLAND who has ever seri- 
ously faced the job 
of rearing a boy judge. 

A world war came and took this lad 
from the protection of the old home nest 
to the hells that lurk on battlefields, and 
to the fiercer temptations that beset the 
path of the healthy young man. Often 
they were too strong for him, and he fell 
into sin. 

Yet, when the time for serious and 
rational thinking came to this young man, 
he saw one desirable thing as the foun- 
dation of his life—his mother’s religion. 
Her white and consistent soul shone like 
a flame upon his pathway. 

I recently heard Mr. Beckman, editor 
of the Farmer’s Wife, say, “I believe 
that the battle to preserve the Christian 
ideals of early American life .is now be- 
ing fought out on the farmsteads of the 
central portion of the United States.” 

I believe that he is right. As go the 
homes, so will go the school; as schools 
and the home go, so will go the church; 
as go these three institutions, so will go 
the state and civilization. 

Parents, it is doubtless increasingly dif- 
ficult to keep the truths of religion to the 
front in our American homes, but it can 
and must be done. 


This week one of my members said to 
me, “If you do not see me out to all the 
business meetings of the church, just re- 
member that I am at home on the job 
helping wife with our four children.” 

Personally I should like to see added 
to the President’s cabinet a Secretary of 
Home Affairs. The sooner we Americans 
learn that only the altar fires of a true 
home life and religion will light up for 
our children their future pathways, the 
better it will be for us, and surely for 
them. 

A mother’s knees is the truest altar at 
which the hearts of children can be al- 
tered for the best things. The careful 
and loving counsel of a father who will 
unbend enough to play with his children 
will be more potent than a thousand ser- 
mons. 

If men will hold on to the best things 
they know, God will hold them up. As 
the children leave the farms for the pur- 
suit of their cherished plans, the things 
longest remembered by them will be the 
memory of the stainless lives of their 
parents. If they stay on the farm, the 
safest protection that can be given them 
in the days ahead will be the consistent 
examples of good parents. 


RLA 


Favorite Bible Verses 
ERILY I say unto you, Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of 

God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein —Mark 10:15. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits —Psalm 103 :2. 











As the Power Load 
Gets Heavier 





The load on the battery in your lighting 
plant began to grow a few weeks after its 
installation. You found new jobs for the 
battery to do. Your family found others. 
Taken altogether, they make quite a differ- 
ence in operating cost. 

A little careful figuring before you buy 
the replacement battery will save you money 
and insure getting the most economical 
battery for your job. 

Another thing it will pay you to keep in 
mind — Willard Farm Lighting Batteries 
not only have the reputation of giving a 
fuller measure of useful life in the owner’s 
plant—they live up to it. 



































A Suggestion 
that will Save 
You Money 


It will pay you to get facts on 
the power load of your light- 
ing plant. You can use them 
to real advantage in the opera 
tion of your plant—in the con- 
servation of its present battery. 


satiate bam ee 
your present battery 
good shape is further insurance 
that you will not have to make 
a hasty decision when it be 
comes necessary to 
new equipment. 

I'll be glad to run out to 

lace and give you detailed in- 
eccnesion about your power 


load, as well as some very 
valuable information on farm 







































lighting batteries. 

There will be - obligation 
on your part at all. Just drop 
in and make 5 all 
to me. 








Your 


Willard Battery 
Man 













































































Advertise in The Progressive Farmer and Buy Advertised Products 
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NEW ~ 
re) 64 1 
BLUE STEEL 


Send rasor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above, (6) 
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of sound cultural methods. These 


Use a well balanced, high analysis 
fertilizer containing 3% to 6% potash 
—and use plenty of it. Official tests 
show that, when other conditions are 
tight, yields and profits increase 
within certain limits as the rate of 
application increases. 


Inaddition toincreasing acre-yield, 
a of potash in your complete 
ertilizer will give you well opened 
bolls of light, fluffy cotton, easy to 
pick, thereby reducing labor costs. 

FREE — Useful information on 
producing higher yields at lower 
geet is contained in ovr booklet 

Better Cotton.”’ Write now for 
a free copy. 


Potash Importing Corporation 
of America 


10 Bridge St., Dept. J-18, New York, N.Y. 


Genuine @x) German 
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sie quality 


And this tomato of delicious 
flavor, is free from acid and is 

ll meat, having few 
seeds and practically ne core. 
Fruit averages 1 to 1% lbs. 








OME demonstration work in 
fed datias County, Ala., under the 

supervision of Miss Annette 
Smith Breeden, is organized into six 
women’s clubs with a membership of 257, 
and nine girls’ clubs with a membership 
of 161. 


Besides the clubs, each group has an 
organization of leaders, which form a 
senior and junior council, these groups 
holding meetings monthly at the office 
of their home demonstration agent. At 
these meetings plans for the work in the 
clubs are mapped out, interesting lec- 
tures and instructive demonstrations are 
given, and a thoroughly interesting pro- 
gram is arranged for each meeting by 
the program committee. Projects filling 
the needs of the various communities are 
adopted by these leaders, who in turn 
with the assistance of the specialists fur- 
nished by the Alabama Extension Service 
and the home demonstration agent, give 
these lessons to the clubs and work out 
in detail all phases of the work. 


A Satisfying Rural Life 


OME improvement ‘and making 

rural life more satisfying to the 
women and girls of Dallas County is the 
one big aim of the demonstration work, 
and to that end much has been accom- 
plished by incorporating in the programs 
all forms of improved methods of house- 
hold conveniences, labor-saving devices, 
menu planning, cookery, canning of meats, 
vegetables, and fruits. 

Interior decoration has been taught in 
“Own Your Own Rooms” contests for 
the girls and demonstrations of home 
decoration for the women. 


Poultry work for the girls’ clubs has 
been encouraged by the Selma Kiwanis 
Club. In the spring of 1926, $50 worth 
of purebred eggs or baby chicks were 
distributed to two girls in each club, 
through Miss Breeden. Twenty-five dol- 
lars in prizes has been offered by the 
Kiwanians for the prize pens of birds 
from this beginning. 

Poultry work for the women has been 
placed on an attractive basis by the demon- 
stration flock method, whereby the flocks 
have been culled by the farm agent or 
poultry specialist and advice and assist- 
ance given in every way to make the 
poultry work a pleasure as well as profit 
to every home. 

Clothing work and millinery has come 
in for its full share of interest. Hun- 
dreds of hats have been made, and les- 
sons and lectures on désign, type, tex- 
tiles, fitted patterns, dresses, and under- 
wear have been given. 

Some work on simple parliamentary 
rules has been given, and a) few citizen- 
ship meetings have been held, codperat- 
ing with the Alabama State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


A Fig Preserving Club 


HE only commercial club in the 

county is the Dallas County Fig 
Preserving Club. The purpose of this 
club is to convert the surplus crop of figs 
into money by placing on the market 
standard packs of fig products, and to 
encourage the planting and cultivation 
of fig trees in the county. Standard con- 
tainers were obtained through the whole- 
sale people, standard packs of both pre- 
serves and jams were made at demonstra- 
tions, and regardless of the fact that it 
was a poor year for the fig crop, the 
club now has on hand and ready for mar- 





A Satisfying Rural Life 


Is Home Demonstration Goal in Dallas County, Alabama 


ket between 400 and 500 dozen standard 
glass containers of the fig products, all 
beautifully labeled with an individual 
Dallas County label, and valued at $1,225. 
More orders have been received than can 
be filled this year, but much of this year’s 
output will be sent into other sections to 
serve as an advertisement for what will 
naturally grow into a fine paying propo- 
sition for the club women. 
A Curb Market 
OMG ARKETING has not been neg- 
lected. The club women often 
say, “Don’t teach us to make anything 
else; just help us to sell what we already 
have.” A curb market was the only solu- 
tion. Much discouragement had to be 
overcome, but now the market is flour- 
ishing. 
One seller specializes on homemade but- 
ter, sometimes selling as much as 44 


pounds on Saturday. Another has work- 
ed up a splendid trade on cake and cot- 


tage cheese, using surplus milk that here- | 


tofore was fed to the chickens. In nine 
months she sold 273 pounds of cottage 
cheese at 30 cents per pound, totaling 
$81.90. 

Pot plants and cut flowers sell well 
and one club girl sold $40 worth of sweet 
peas. During January, February and 


March dressed hens and country sausage | 


were most popular. April and May broil- 
ers and fryers came in and June brought 
delicious peaches and melons, each seller 
grading carefully. The, tomato came in 
for its share of glory. Through August 
and September, figs, grapes, scuppernongs, 
and muscadines sold readily. 

Clubs and church organizations need- 
ing funds easily raise money by having 
each member donate something salable 
and having a committee go to market 
where ready cash is soon obtained. 


Besides the commercial side of the 
market, many social contacts are made 
and real friendships are developed. 


The recreational features of club work 
are by no means the least of the pleas- 
ures, and opportunities are offered by 
home demonstration work. Parties, pic- 
nics, and the club camp held each year 
come in for a full share of interest. 


DA 
Program for Radio Station WAPI, 
January 31-February 5 


URING the week beginning Janu- 

ary 31 Station WAPI at Auburn 
will be on the air each day, except Sun- 
day, at noon from 12 to 1, and three 
nights, from 8 to 9 or 10 o'clock, with 
musical and educational programs. The 
schedule for the week follows :— 


Monday, January 31, noon—Music; discus- 
sion of cotton prices by J. D. Pope; and re- 
port of egg-laying contest by Prof. John E. 
Ivey. 


Tuesday noon—Music; discussion of cotton 
fertilizers by Prof. M. J. Funchess; and 
another on “good taste in dressing,” by Miss 
Jennie McIntosh. 

Tuesday night—Special musical program; 
book review by Prof. J. H. Hutchins. 

Wednesday noon—Music; with Prof. F. E. 


Guyton on bugs and rodents, and Dr. C. A. 
Cary on animal diseases. 

Thursday noon—Music; with Prof. 
G. Grant on Auburn news; Prof, W. H. 
Eaton and Prof. W. E. Sewell in livestock 
dialog; and Miss Jennie McIntosh on cloth- 
ing problems. 

Thursday night—Musical program; with Dr. 
George Petrie im popular lecture. 

Friday noon—Musical program; with “Aunt 
Sammy” in discussion on household prob- 
lems. 

Saturday noon—Music; L. C. LeBron in dis- 
cussion of terraces. P. O. DAVIS. 
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ACK of power 
is the great thief 
of farm profits. 


When you own 
a Case tractor 
you never have 
to skimp a job, 
miss a planting 
or harvesting date 
or lose 
a rotation. 


With ample power 
for every job 
you can step 
your work up 
to the highest 
standards, and 
make more money 
every year. 





* 
* 
* 


Mail the coupon. 





Pe Se TR ON 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. | 


" Incorporated Established 1842 
| Dept. A-21 Racine Wisconsin 
I 


Please send me a copy of “‘ Modern 
Tractor Farming’’. 
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Ooves'! 
BARGAI N CATALOG FREE 


30 Days Free Triat—Save 34 tet4 
EASY TERMS 

Buy direct. Save money of 
Pyour range. 96 years success 
assures you of high quality. 
The Bridgeford is specially 
constructed for the South and 
Central states. Burns wood or coal. 
Quick service and low freight rates 
from Louisville. Get our Bargain 
Prices before buying. Money back 
~ guarantee protects you. Write us today. 

The Bridgeford Co., Dept. 706, Louisville, Ky. 
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to w an 
about tailoring—simply follow our 
directions—we' make it snap. 
on OUR SUIT FREE 
rn lan bles to getone 
of ‘our fas made-te-erder cults, in any 
FREE ae | 
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BABYS SKIN 


is easily hurt. Many mothers protect 
it by bathing with no other soap than 


Resinol 


NEW 





To introduce our catalog we 
will include one copy of the 
latest Sheet Music with same 








for 16e. 
W. A. QUINCKE & CO., 
430 


= way, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Produces $5,583 Crop! 


130 trees on less than 2 acres yielded 
$5,583—nearly $3,000 an acre—a net 
income of $42.95 per tree!—in one year. 


WRITE FOR 1927 FRUIT BOOK that gives 
full details - USE COUPON or a postcard. 


Address rt 642 


STARK BRO’S 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 111 Years 
PPsrank BRO'S.bor ear Louisiane, Mo 


Send me FREE 1927 Fruit Book. Also 
FREE 1927 Seed Catalog. 
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The New Fashions 


S costumes require less material, 
6A the demand is usually for more 
handsome or more colorful ma- 

terial. 
Since dresses are short and scant they 
must be as someone said, “wrinkleless, 
mussless, and shine-proof.” Coat hang- 
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— 
ers and available ironing boards are al- 
most necessities. 

Dotted taffetas are new, so are printed 
plaids in silk. These plaids are small 
but those on velveteen are large, though 
of soft tones that blend and harmonize. 

The soft, cool voile and the smart, 
crisp linen will be used as much as ever 
this year. The wash silk is a boon to 
the woman who wants to economize on 
church and street frocks, for with a light 
coat she can feel comfortable and well 
dressed anywhere. 

Spring coats are simply made, the lines 
straight, and they are unlined. Loose 
weaves of homespun variety are soft, 
flexible, and comfortable. 

Modern smartness means _ simplicity. 
That is why the sport frock is so popu- 
lar with young and old. Sometimes it 
is a blouse with plain or kilted skirt and 
often it is a straight dress with either 
high or V-neck. 

This: is a season of dark, rich colors. 
Black is still playing an important part, 
though very often enlivened with a light. 
color. The features for party wear are 
black, pastel colors, and white, with a 
tinge of gold running through many. 

Belts, girdles, and sashes are playing 
quite important parts. Uneven hem lines 
are shown and a variation of widths. 

The long, plain sleeve is still the favor- 
ite, although many are tending toward 
the new kimono and leg-o’-mutton effects. 

Hats come well down over the eyes, 
are high of crown, and narrow of brim 
but not brimless. 


ora 
_Fastness of Dyes Depends on 
Composition 


T is a common fallacy that green, 

lavender, or some other color is 
less fast than blue or pink. Fastness de- 
pends on the chemical composition of the 
dye used, not on the color. 


Dyestuffs are grouped into various 
classes according to their composition, 
and the dyes in some classes are more 
fast than those in others. Thus a green, 
blue, or any other fabric may have re- 
ceived its color from any of a number 
of different dyestuffs varying widely in 
permanency. Without knowing just what 
kind of a dye was used—and it is prac- 
tically impossible for the consumer to 
tell this—the fastness of color in two 
fabrics cannot be predicted. A dye that 
is one of the poorest of its class may 
have been used on one of the fabrics, while 
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“Something New 


You will find it om the 
windows of 6,000 Singer 
Shops, in every city in the 
world. It is the identify- 
ing mark of sewing ma- 
chines of endurin. = 
It means, too, % every 
Sin er Shop isready always 
with instruction, repairs, 
supplies and courteous ex- 
pert service. 
View the Sp ty 
tative comes to bome 
let him tell you about thax 
service Singer maintains in 
your own 














Home Sewing 








cA 


Most Every Day” 


NEW little frock for Jane that she can 
wear to school tomorrow. A smart new 
dress for myself made complete in an after- 
noon—stitching, trimmings and all. New cur- 
tains and draperies for every window in the 
house. Something new ’most every day. I 
never dreamed I could do such things before.” 


No wonder women feel they have made a dis- 
covery when they find what a modern Singer 
will do. It is so smooth, so quiet, so easy to 
operate, so swift in the completion of each 
task that sewing itself becomes a delightful pas- 
time. And when you realize that it makes possi- 
ble three lovely dresses at the usual cost of one, 
you know a Singer is never an expense, but the 
best investment a family ever made. Often it 
saves its cost in a single season—then goes on 
saving money through the years. 


There is an easy way to prove to yourself what 
a modern Singer will do. The nearest Singer 
Shop will gladly send a machine to your home 
to use for a few days, in doing your own 
sewing. You may have your choice of the 
widest variety of models—electric, treadle and 
hand machines. Any one of them may be yours 
on a convenient plan by which you will receive 
a generous allowance for your present machine, 
and “our newSinger will pay for itself as yousave, 


“Short Cuts to Home Sewing”— Free 


This interesting practical book shows you how to save time in a hundred ways 
on your sewing machine—how to do all the modish new details of erimming, 








It will help you with sewing no matter whit taeke Of machioe seu say 
have. The book is ‘ike, "ueeens ail or heuer tiene Shop (bee tele 
ae diesels) i aund-tore oud we ae wae A Sewing Machine 
mpany, Dept. 6-N, Singer New York, N.Y 


SINGE 
SEWING MACHINES 


Entire contents of this advertisement copyright U. 8. A., 1927 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


the other may have been dyed with one 
of the best. Green, lavender, or any one 
color is just as fast as another if similar 
dyes are uséd. 
a 
HE wearing qualities of pile fab- 
rics depend very largely upon 
whether sufficient extra yarn has been 
used to hold the pile into the body of the 
fabric. It is always well to examine 
such fabrics very carefully and note how 
readily the pile can be pulled away from 
its foundation. 
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OSS OVENS have made home bak- 

ing more popular than ever. More 
than 2,500,000 housewives depend the 
year ’round upon these economical, guar- 
anteed glass door ovens. 
Baking may be seen at all times through the 
BOSS glass window. Over-browning and burn- 
img is prevented. Scientific ventilation and even 
circulation of heat to all corners permits the 
baking of different foods at the same time and 
give quick, thorough and uniform baking, results. 
Asbestos lining saves fuel. 


Guaranteed to Bake Satisfactorily on 
All Good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stoves 





BOSS _OIL-AIR : 
STOVES BOSS OVENS are niade in styles and sizes to 

save fuel, cook quicker. meet every requirement. See them at hardware, 
Ty a. furniture and department stores. Insist upon 


lor. Legs 
> equipped rollers. 2, 
mod 





-with 
3 f and 5 burner models getting the genuine, stamped with the name— 
Their low cost will surprises BOSS OVEN. 
you. Hundreds of thou- 
Sonn teeler for demonstra: THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 


BOSS dealer for demonstra- 
54 Years of Service 


|BOSS OLLA!2 STOVES 
BOSS OVENS 


Cincinnati,Ohio. 














depend on getting a square deal when you order 
from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 


YOU CAN 











‘A good garden 
is half 
of a good living 


AS Farm Journal says, ‘Don’t garden just because the 
wife wants you to, but because a good garden is 51 
per cent of a good living”. 
For the cost of a few days’ “store food” you can have this 
Planet Jr. No. 17 Wheel Hoe. It takes the bugaboo of 
drudgery out of hoeing and cultivating. It makes the 
growing of a real honest - to- goodness home kitchen gar- 
den a pleasure. It brings you the farm home’s greatest 
privilege—to live off the fat of the land. 
We have a mighty popular little garden manual—“Home Gardene 
—How to ‘Grow What You Eat’”. We will send your copy on re- 
quest—with 72-page Planet Jr. catalog. 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 

Largest Manufacturers o; Spoiet 
Bet Fed ond Garden Implements in A ‘orld 
Dept. 46-B 5th & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia — 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Bradley Barton..... A Tenant Farmer 
A poor farmer but a good musician. 
Grace Barton,.............-: His Wife 


Descendant of a long line of practical, 
land-owning lovers of the soil. 


Robert Barton..... Hero of Our Story 
Known to all his friends as “Bob.” 


Bess and Ruth....... ....The Kiddies 
BT oO ee ee Farmer 
Big, bluff, hearty—a good neighbor. 
Mrs. O’Neal..... Cheery and Friendly 
Katie O’Neal.......... Their Daughter 


Of whom you will hear more later. 


What Has Gone Before 


HE Bartons, a family of tenant farm- 
ers, have rented, through an agent 
who made glittering promises, the 
Jones farm. After four days’ traveling, they 
reached their new home the first day of 
March, only to find the house old and for- 
saken, the fields unfenced, the barn a flimsy 
structure which swayed in the March wind. 

But the family did find a brighter side. The 
land was rich and twenty acres they found 
in wheat up and growing. The very first 
night, too, a neighboring family called to see 
them. “Come over to bid you welcome and 
see if there’s anything we can do,” said John 
O’Neal as he made himself known and intro- 
duced his wife and daughter. Before the 
visit was over the Bartons and O’Neals had 
become like old friends. 

One word of warning O'Neal left with the 
newcomers. 

“I don’t want to frighten you,” he said, 
“but there’s something mysterious about this 
place. Nobody has lived here for three years. 
It’s been five years since stock began disap- 
pearing, and the tenants were forced to leave. 
Some other mighty strange things have hap- 
pened, too.” 


Now you can go on with the story. 
CHAPTER Ill 


New Friends are Made 


HERE was nothing perfunctory 
@Hadout the neighborliness of the 
O’Neals. They did things by doing. 

When the Barton team pulled out for 
Brierly, the nearest town, John O’Neal’s 
fine span of bays drew a wagon which 
would haul home household goods. Be- 
fore night again had 
pulled sable curtains 
over the windows of 
the Barton home fur- 
niture was in place, 
the kitchen range 
sent out its warmth 
and. every inmate of 
the old house felt 
that there was great 
compensation for 
might be theirs. 











that 


handicap 
O’Neal’s open-heartedness had quite won 
Bradley Barton, and he found himself 


any 


confiding in this new friend. “You see, 
it’s this way,” he had told O’Neal. 
“We just have to make or break on 
this pla¢e. We've had hard luck for 
five years; poor crops, sickness in the 
family, a plague of hog cholera that took 
one year’s earnings clean. Bob had two 
years in high school, but last year I had 
to have his help and unless we do well 
this year he can’t go on. We've got to 
make good on this farm.” 

“You have had hard luck,” O’Neal had 
remarked sympathetically. “Well, we'll 
help you all we can. I can spare my 
tractor, for most of my own land was 
fall plowed. Bob can soon handle her 
all right. But what about teams, man? 
And implements? You can’t grow corn 
unless it’s properly cultivated. And that 
team can’t do much hard work,” con- 
cluded O’Neal with a glance at his own 
well-fed horses. 

Barton had flushed and for a moment 
remained silent. “It’s a fact that they 
are thin,” he apologized, “but Prince and 
Dick are young and they’ll come out. The 
truth is, Mr. O’Neal, that until a few 
weeks ago we were just down to bedrock. 
Then Grace—that’s Mrs. Barton—came 
into a few hundred dollars from her fath- 
er’s estate. We've paid half in advance on 
the rent, and we’ll have enough to fit out 
with another team, buy feed, replace the 
implements we sold with new and buy a 
cow or two. That will leave us just 
enough to scrape along until the wheat 





crop is harvested. I did think of buying 
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a few shotes, but what you've said about 
stock disappearing——” 

Bob Barton had been a silent and re- 
spectful listener. _But now he broke in. 
“Mr. O'Neal, tell us more about that mys- 
tery. Was anyone hurt? What really 
happened? Do you think there’s any real 
chance that whoever was doing the ‘dirty 
work’ is still here?” 


O’Neal’s booming laugh had a tinge of 
embarrassment. ‘Forget it, son,” he an- 
swered. “I said more last night than 
there was any need for. Nobody ever 
was hurt, although the last tenants were 
pretty nearly scared to death. Pigs and 
calves and chickens disappeared. We 
might have thought that wolves or coy- 
otes did that for there still are a few 
around here. But wolves don’t tack up 
warning notices on doors telling folks to 
move or take the consequences. That 
happened and the Harkins family got out. 
It happened again when the~ Perkins 
family moved in—and they got out quick. 
But that’s been three years ago and noth- 
ing has happened since. Anyway, you 
folks are a different breed. You aren’t 
going to be bluffed by a little red paint 
that looks like blood. Forget it,” O’Neal 
repeated, “and we'll go look at a team 
that I know is for sale. Better buy now 
than before all the stock is snapped up 
for spring work.” 


_ ED paint that looks like blood.” 

Oh, if Mr. O’Neal would only go 
into particulars. But Father Barton 
seemed to give the matter little thought, 
and soon they were off to look over the 
strong young team which neighbor Bald- 
win, a mile away, had offered to sell a 
few days before. The trip was made in 
the O’Nedal car, and when the visitors 
climbed out Baldwin was waiting at the 
gate. Introductions over, Baldwin led the 
way to the barn. “I'll just have the boy 
exercise *em a bit so you can see they 
are sound,” the farm owner remarked. 
“Oh, Ted, Ted! Come on out and meet 
our new neighbors.” Out from the house 
came a boy of Bob’s own age, although 
slight in stature and with features almost 
effeminate. But his. handclasp was strong 
and his eyes steady as he took Bob’s 
hand. “Glad to meetcha,” said Ted Bald- 
win. “Never had a boy on the Jones 
place near my age. Come on and hop on 
one of the horses; we’ll try ’em out down 
the lane.” 

Bob Barton warmed instinctively _to 
this new acquaintance. It was great to 
find young friends. The horses, two 
rangy grays, were led out. “Take Pete, 
he’s the fastest,” informed Ted. “I'll fol- 
low on Mike. We'll put on a little race,” 
Ted concluded in an undertone. “Betcha 
I can beat you and give you a ten-yard 
start.” 

“You’re on,” replied Bob with a grin, 
and the horses moved off at an easy lope, 
each rider bareback. At the end of the 
long lane. Ted wheeled his mount; “Get 
set! Ready? Go!” Up the lane came the 
horses in a dead run and Bob thrilled to 
the play of powerful muscles as he grip- 
ped Pete’s sides. Wow, it was close! 
Yelling like an Indian, Ted closed in as 
they neared the barn. Bob flashed a 
glance at his rival and in that instant 
Pete slipped, faltered momentarily and, 
before he could recover, Mike was abreast. 
For a moment they raced neck and neck. 
O’Neal let out a yell at the closeness of 
the race, Then throwing himself for- 
ward, Ted Baldwin seemed to bring out 
that something in his mount that only 
trained horsemanship can release. With 
a plunge which threw dirt in the face of 
his mate, Mike drew away and Bob found 
himself riding alone. Undeniably faster, 
Pete had been outclassed, and his rider 
paid tribute to a lad who knew the game. 


With shining eyes Ted Baldwin slid off 
his horse as Bob drew up. “Some race,” 
he said, “and you can sure ride. But I’m 
lighter, you see, and I know my horse. 
But Pete’s a great old boy,” and he rub- 
bed the gray’s nose affectionately; “he 
can beat anything around here. I hope 
you buy the team, for I know they’ll get 
mighty good care.” 


“Nothing wrong with their wind,” 
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d O'Neal. “If they can work as 

il as they’ can run, Sam, they are 

S worth all you ask.” 

> “Guarantee ‘em sound in wind and 
and to work in all harness,” an- 


ig 










: pounced Baldwin. 


E deal was made, and for the first 
time in his life Bob Barton felt the 



























pride that comes with ownership of a 


real horse. Accompanied by Ted, he 
© fode back to the home farm, cementing 
friendship along the way. Here was a 
fad who belied his appearance, a youth 
© with steel sinews and daring resolve. Bob 


a 


™ found himself envying the grace and ease 


with which his new friend sat his mount 


| and inwardly resolving that he, too, would 


learn to really ride. With the team stabled, 


the boys began looking around the farm. 
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» Tell me everything 


> and the kids. 
3 will be up to me to fight. Dad 
| Bob cried defensively at the look in Ted’s 
But he’s just— Well,” Bob concluded, 
: “he’s just dad. He’ll play the violin while 











































» Swer, “so here goes. 


“Haven't been here for a long time,” Ted 
temarked. “The last renters were a 
tough bunch. Gee, but this place is run 
down. It’s going to take a lot of work, 
but you’ve got real dirt and you should 
grow corn. Say, Bob,” Ted concluded 
earnestly, “what you need is to have our 
county agent out here. He knows soil; 
he can tell you just what you should do. 
I'll have dad call him up.” 

_ “Don’t know about agents,” Bob re- 
plied dubiously. “My dad is dead against 
‘em. The agent we rented this place from 
lied about a whole lot of things.” 

“But that’s a different kind of agent,” 
laughed Ted. “Our farm agent, Ross 
Burton, is a peach. Regular fellow, I 
tell you, and not so much more than a 
boy himself. Heck, I’ve got an idea,” 
and Ted’s eyes shone with new excite- 
ment. “You are just in time to get into 
the pig club. Goin’ to organize it next 
week. This will be my second year. Tell 
you, it’s great to have something of your 
own. Come on, I'll go call Mr. Burton 
right now.” Bob’s impulsive new friend 
started for the house. This was a new 
experience for Bob Barton, who had been 
reared in an atmosphere of “why do it 
today when tomorrow will do?” Seizing 
Ted's arm he brought him to a stop. 

“Hey, hold on a bit,” cried Bob. “let’s 
wait until my dad talks to your dad about 
this county agent fellow. We never had 
One in our county. We never had a pig 
club, although I’ve read about ’em in the 
farm papers, and about the farm agents, 
too. How do I know.that I want to 
get into such a thing?” 

“Some backwoodsy county, I'll say, 
not to have a farm agent or a pig club,” 
replied Ted with fine scorn. “Old son, 
you’ve moved where they do things and 
do ’em right. Showed you how to win 
a race, didn’t I? Now let me show you 
how to get into the best game you ever 
played.” Ted’s smiling eyes took all 
sting from his reference “to the horse 
face and Bob warmed anew. Yet it would 
not do to make rash promises or to rush 
headlong into something unfamiliar. 
There was the question of short funds. 
And, bigger still, the sombre reputation 
of the place where they lived. What could 
this new friend tell him about these evil 
happenings. 


“MIXED,” began Bob, and there was seri- 

ousness in his voice, “I want to ask 
you something and to get the straight 
facts. Mr. O’Neal has told us some- 
thing about what happened here before 
the farm was abandoned three years ago. 
But there’s something that he keeps back. 
ou know. I’m not 
afraid, but I must ‘think about mother 
If there’s anything now, it 
No,” 





“No, dad isn’t afraid of anything. 


carry off the house. Tell me, Ted, 


_ is there any real danger here?” 


Ted Baldwin dug a shoe into the moist 


) earth and for a moment pondered his 


| Words. 


“Might as well be shot for a 
[Sheep as a lamb,” was his enigmatic an- 
Dad said I wasn’t 
)% tell you anything, tut he didn’t expect 
to ask me. The facts are that the 










etic: were about scared to death and 
‘Wad helped in a man hunt all over this 


Place. Half of their pigs had been 


| Stolen, just disappearing with no trace. 


WA nice heifer calf was taken. Then, just 
)@ had been done with the Harkness’s, big 













¥. es began to be painted on the doors 
ing ’em to leave—black’ letters in a 


circle of red. By George, I believe we 


can still see the words, even if the circle 
has been painted over. It’s on the barn 
door.” 

Peering closely, Bob could see the dim 
outline of three words. “Move or Die,” 
was the admonition, and as he looked, 
Bob felt a cold chill creep down his back. 

“You can imagine how the Perkins’s 
felt,” Ted went on, “but they ‘were doing 
well and hated to move. But painting this 
sign wasn’t all.” Bob leaned close as Ted 
went on, his voice lowered as if some 
unseen presence might be listening. 


“Bud Perkins was a big guy about 
twenty years old,” Ted continued, “and 
he got to braggin’ around about what he'd 
do. One night he went out to the barn 
to feed and he didn’t come back. In 
about an hour his old man began ringing 
up the neighbors, and they looked for Bud 
all night. Next morning they found him 
blindfolded, his hands tied, wandering 
around two miles away in the woods. On 
Bud’s back was pinned a circle with 
‘Move or Die.’ All Bud knew was that 
when he went into the barn someone had 
grabbed him and carried him away. Of 
course to hear Bud tell it, he “fit like forty 
wildcats,’ and there were ten men ahold 
of him. He wasn’t hurt, but next day 
they all moved. Nobody has lived here 
since,” Ted concluded, “and nothing ever 
has happened. Nobody else ever missed 
anything, and nobody can explain why 
anyone should object to tenants living 
here. Heck, I hope you folks don’t have 
to move.” 


'y E AREN’T going to move,” de- 
clared Bob Barton, and his lips 
were ‘a thin line. “We've put two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars into this place, a 
good share of mother’s money. It will 
take more than a red circle to scare us 
away. Wasn’t there any clue, Ted?” 

“Not a thing,” Ted answered. “They 
brought bloodhounds next day after Bud 
Perkins was kidnapped, and the hounds 
followed the trail down to the rough land 
on your place. They lost it there. Bud 
was blindfolded, so he couldn’t tell a 
thing, although he said it didn’t seem as 
if he had walked an awful long ways. 
It’s a sure-enough mystery, Bob.” 

“A mystery that is going to be solved 
if anything happens again,” said Bob. 
“Wasn't there even a suspicion that some- 
one would profit by driving the Perkins 
family away?” 

“Come to think of it, Bob,” Ted an- 
swered, “a lot of folks did suspect Old 
Man Jones, who owns the farm. You see, 
when the Harkins family left, he did a 
lot of bluffing around about breaking the 
contract, and as they couldn’t pay their 
cash rent, Jones took over the crop. He 
did the same thing with Perkins. Made 
a right smart money above the regular 
rent, they say. He’s a queer old coot, but 
dad says Jones never would do a dirty 
trick like scaring women and children. 
And he’s lost money since, because he 
could only get $300 rent instead of $500 
as has always been paid.” 

“Well,” Bob’ remarked as they turned 
toward the house, “you sure have given 
me an earful. I hope mother and the 
girls don’t get to hear all this. Is there 
anything more, Ted? Out with it, so I 
can have all the ‘dope.’” 

Ted looked troubled. “There is one 
thing more,” he confessed, “but I thought 
I'd told you enough for one time. Ev- 
ery time a pig or calf was taken they 
found tracks that Old Lem Peters said 
were made by a bear. Now we know 
that there never was any bears here— 
and a bear doesn’t draw red circles on 
barns. As I said, wolves might have 
taken em. We've run wolves in the big 
timber not far away. If there was any 
bear, he was just a part of the mystery.” 

“Whew,” ejaculated Bob. “This is a 
nice, quiet farm to live on! But it’s been 
three years and the chances are that noth- 
ing will happen now. So long, Ted. 
Come over often. It looks as if I may 
need your help.” 

“So lqng, Bob,” said Ted as he started 
home. “Count me in if anything hap- 
pens. And don’t forget what I said about 
the county agent and the pig club. We 
want you lined up with the other boys 
and girls. By the way,” and Ted’s grin 
was mischievous, “Katie O’Neal is a 
member of the sewing club.” 


(Continued next week) 








Lucky the sacks so big! 


-and such a bargain! 
for youngsters, too, 
can tell fine raisins 


Plump, meaty seed - 
less raisins—so good 
the family enjoys eat- 
ing them right from 
the bag. 


And 4 lbs. of them 
—or 2 lbs.—at a gen- 
uine bargain price! 

Ask your Grocer 
for the “Market Day Spe- 
cial” —the blue bag with 
the Sun-Maid girl on it. 
Be sure you get it, for only 
Sun-Maid can offer this 
value in raisins. 


It is a result of exclusive 
Sun-Maid methods of se- 


lecting for its packs 
only the finest raisins 
in the crop—of_ per- 
fecting these raisins 
for your use in cook- 
ing—and of profit- 
ably disposing of- rai- 
sins that do not meet 
its standards. 


In your pies, cakes, pud- 
dings and cookies you will 
find a score of ways to 
use these raisins. But chil- 
dren know one more way. 


They eat them by the 
handful, and there’s con- 
clusive proof of goodness. 








Sun-Maid Puffed 
are the seeded raisins that 
everyone prefers now. Seed- 
ed raisins that aren’t sticky! 
With all the flavor of the 
Muscat grape! In 15 oz. 
blue cartons. 


Sun-Maid Nectars 


area wonderful new kind of 
seedless raisins—with the 
fragrance, flavor and plump 
tenderness of fresh grapes! 
Try them. In 15 oz. red 
cartons at your grocer’s. 





Grown and packed by 


Sun-Maip Raisin Growers 


OF CALIFORNIA 
A co-operative association of 17,000 individual growers. 





FOR INFLAMED dndotniiibes 


BARGAIN 
BOOK 
re rs 


not blister or remove hair. You}, 
can work horse while using. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid, 
Send for book 7-S free. 


From our files: “Fistula to 
burst. Never saw 

to treatment so le pot 
be without ‘ 


BEFORE YOU BUY 


any Fencing, Gates, Steel 
Ma Posts, 














ABSORBIN 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc 384. yman St.. Springfield, Mass.) 













a gg Brand 
Men's Boys 

Overalis, Pants 
& Work Shirts 











keep on wearing ‘em.” 





ADA 


“You hear ‘em tell about the 
man behind the plow handles, 
and how he has to work from 
daylight till dark; well, I am 
that sort of farmer myself. 
But they can’t salve me into 
buying these cheap brands of 
; overalls. So long as those fel- 

lows in Macon keep making 

the Adams Brand, I expect to. 


«-- You generally find them at 
the bei stores in every town 


ADAMS MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 





















This New 
Tree andi 
Plant Book 
Sent Free: 


All desirable Fruits | Shade = vane Palms, 
Roses for Florida and the Gulf Coast are 
described and priced; many are pictured in 
natural colors. “A booklet of value to fruit- 
gardeners. 
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wers, home-owners, and 
rite today for a copy. 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries 
Company 
Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
Largest Growers of Citrus Trees in the World 
14-27 






















MAYO’S SEEDS 


Send us only 10¢ and we will mail you 
postpaid one packet each of the follow- 
ing: 

Early Scarlet Turnip Radish Seed, 
White Spine Cucumber Seed, 

Mayo’s Blood Turnip Beet Seed, 
Southern Giant Curled Mustard Seed, 
Black Seeded Simpson Lettuce Seed, 
Mayo’s Mixture of Tall Nasturtiums. 
with our illustrated catalog of Seeds for 
the South. 


Or we will be glad to mail you our cat- 
alog and price list of Farm Seeds free 
on request. 48th year in Seed business, 


D. R. MAYO 


KNOXVILLE :: :: TENNESSEE 
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Chew The Gum With A Purpose 


laxative properties. 

It has a wonderful mint flavor and is 
the easiest, most direct method of cor- 
recting constipation. 

One or two tablets chewed at the first 
sign of constipation is an effective pre- 
caution against sickness. 

Feen-a-mint is readily obtainable at all 
druggists. 


Feen-a-mint 


“Ihe Chewing LAXATIVE 


ARD off ill health by chewing 
Feen-a-mint—the gum with 















ARMERS lose many thousand 
OF rictiass every year by selling dirty 
eggs. Many do not realize that a 
dingy egg cannot command the highest 
price. thers have read or heard that 
an egg should never be washed before 
selling and since 


A DEMONSTRATION IN POULTRY CULLING, CRISP COUNTY, GA. 


eSell e€lean-€ggs 


By MRS. W. R. CURRY 


« VSL & ewe 
The Progressive Farme 
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have clean nests, have gathered the eggs 
often and still have a few dirty eggs, it 
will pay you to clean them. The sooner 
this is done the more easily it is done. 
We clean the dirties each day. Since the 
shell of the egg is porous, to let dirty 

eggs stand means 








they cannot afford 
to discard all eggs 


the interior may 
absorb some of the 


that need washing, 
they sell many that 
they know do not 
look attractive. 


We are farmers 
but for two years 
we have been buy- 
ing eggs because 
we do not produce 
enough eggs from 
our own flock to 
supply our market. 
At first I was sur- 
prised at the con- 
dition of many of 
the eggs sold to us, 
for many were 
dingy and quite a 
a number were fil- 
thy. When we sug- 
gested that the eggs 
be clean, some 
would say, “Why 
those eggs are 


Foreword 


HERE’S lots of folks that love a horse 
About as well as they know how; 
We ain’t all built alike—of course, 
There’s them that do just love a cow 
Above their wives, Some folks will sleep 
When hogs or horses have the talk, 
But start a word edgewise on sheep 
And see the way their tongues will walk. 
And some folks sit up half the night 
To paint the virtues of a hog, 
And I know folks uncommon bright, 
Who rub their love thick on a dog. 
I have, as now I do rejoice 
No quarrel with my fellow men, 
But of animals my choice 
Forever is the business hen. 
She may not average quite so strong 
As sheep or hog or horse or cow, 
But when she rolls her eggs along 
And pays her bills—that suits me now. 
I’m not the one to fight or knock 
When others claim big things—but then 
My mind is made up like a rock; 
You can’t fool me—I love the hen. 


—Selected. 








filth, and if left 
dirty a little too 
long you have a 
bad egg. In our 
laying houses we 
keep tow sacks 
hung where they 
can be reached easi- 
ly. When we gath- 
er the eggs and 
find a badly soiled 
one, the first thing 
we do is to wipe it 
on the sack. This 
removes a large 
part of the dirt and 
prevents it from 
soiling other eggs 
in the basket. 

We use a fine 
sandpaper. Many 
spots and stains 
can be removed by 
rubbing with sand- 


We do not wash an egg unless we 
Often a spot or stain may be 


ISQrteows> ompR esoccoore mse 








them that the produce dealers bought their 
eggs at a figure that would allow them to 
lose on the dirties and make enough profit 
on the clean eggs to pay for the dirties, 
we have found folks very willing and 
anxious to codperate in furnishing nice, 
clean eggs. But invariably their question 
has been, “Well, how shall I clean them?” 
From our experience, I have decided that 
many do not kriow the simple little tricks 
of cleaning eggs for a high grade market. 


How to Have Clean Eggs.—First 
look to your nesting material. Prairie 
hay makes splendid nests. Wood wool 
does very well. Excelsior, if cut up into 
smaller pieces, is satisfactory. Straw is 
commonly used. Whatever you _ use, 
change it whenever it shows soiling. To 
provide plenty of good nests is essential ; 
otherwise eggs that have weak shells will 
be broken and smeared over the un- 
broken. Never permit the hens to roost 
on or in the nests. Gather the eggs of- 
ten—two or three times a day. 














How to Clean Soiled Eggs—lIf you 


clean enough for anyone.” Or I would paper. 
hear, “Oh, do we have to clean them? have to, 
We never clean them for the pro- 

duce man.” But after explaining to 


removed with a little soda and water, 
very fine scouring powder, or vinegar. 
The vinegar may leave the egg sticky; i 
must be carefully and thoroughly dried 
if vinegar is used. It is easier to detect 
cleaning by vinegar than soda or clean- 7 
ing powder. If the egg cannot be cleaned | 
except by washing, wash it and dry care- ~ 
fully. I will risk the keeping qualities © 
of a washed egg over that of a dirty, un- 7 
washed egg. In washing eggs use plenty © 
of clean water and clean rags. Unless © 
you do, the dirty marks of your fingers 
will show on the eggs, leaving them’ 
dingy. Do not put wet eggs on a news-- 
paper to dry lest the lettering mark the ~ 
egg; put the eggs to dry on plain paper, 
excelsior or clean clothes, something that 
will not spot or dirty them in any 
way. 
“ The Reward.— When the produce 

dealer can buy all clean, good eggs, he 
will not have to count on a loss on the 
dirties, and he can then pay a better price ~ 
to the farmer for his eggs. We ® 
cheat only ourselves when we sell dirty © 
eggs. 
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tAlTS 


THOROBRED 


SEED? 


Best By Test for Over 50 Years 


OUR 1927 
CATALOG 


Is Ready for Distribution and 
Telis About the Best Seed 
Grown 











GEO. TAIT & SONS, Inc., Dept. P, Norfolk, Va. 
Please m me your 100-page illustrated 


catalog. 

Sc cudebbediakavsecescdsovccsdcgscassvorspecss 
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Mas es ccccccecsccescccconts Box No........+++. 
State........ 





INVENTS AIR - BURNING 
FLAT IRON 


Cuts Ironing Time in Half 


Word comes from Akron, Ohio, of an amazing 
cnew kind of flat iron that cuts ironing time in 
half and makes ironing day delightfully easy, 
cool and comfortable in any home. Official 
tests have proven this new iron cheaper to 
operate than a gas or electric iron; the Lab- 
oratory figures showing an amazing low cost 
of only one cent to do the average family iron- 
ing. It burns 96% air and 4% common kero- 
sene (coal oil). Housewives who have seen 
and used it claim it to be the greatest step 
forward in household convenience and econ- 
omy of the present age. 


The inventor, J. C. Steese, 143 Steese Bldg., 
Akron, Ohio, offers to send one of these irons 
for 30 days’ FREE Trial to any reader of The 
Progressive Farmer who will help him intro- 
duce it. Send him your name today—also ask 


him to explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or capital make $9 
to $18 a day. 

















Low Prices Now Reedy 
values in F 


wn Fence, Steel Posts, 
re, Paints, Roofing: 
white are Penns 











guarant 







too, can 
Sek Catalog. 
Dept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Sale 


OLID gold effect 
case guaranteed 








25 years. Richly 
engraved. “Adjusted 
for accuracy. Back- 
a by > pan dol- 
lar fact 
SEND NO MONEY 
Pay a Sale 


postage on 
Waldemar chain 
and knife FRED. 
Money back guar- 
anteed. 





BRADLEY, N-396 
Newton, Mass. 





30 Days Tria] 


Money Back 
lt Not Satistied 
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KE MONEY 


Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 


A Message From Mrs. Ernest 
Thompson Seton 


EAR Little Farm Woman:— 

Wherever you may be in all 
the big United States, I wonder if 
you have ever thought how fortunate you 
are to be able to live where the sun and 
the rain mean something to you? Not 
just the difference between wet pave- 
ments and muddy streets, or dry-shod 
walking, as it too often is to the city 
dweller. And as for the poor old moon, 
there are not ten persons out of any 
thousand in all New York, I would be 
willing to wager, know whether lights 
make the contribution of our romantic 
orb entirely negligible. The spot of the 
theatre or the dancing space in some res- 
taurant is far more familiar to the thou- 
sands of city folk who spend their wak- 
ing hours underground in the subway, or 
in an office building, where electricity 
again supplements the blessed light of 
day, and their evenings at movies, 
“Shows,” or “jazzing around.” They do 
not know the difference between wheat 
and oats, corn and buckwheat, except as 

they appear in breads or flapjacks. 


Their only response is a gastronomic 
one. What these .wonderful growing 
things can teach one of the mysteries of 
Dame Nature, they neither know, nor, 
alas, care. 


Perhaps you have hungered towards 
the big city, for the gregarious instinct is 
strong in most of us. Perhaps it is right 
for you to go. You may have some- 
thing to contribute to the world. But the 
chances are that you will be offering your 
valuable old lamp, with its precious genii 
of work or understanding of real things, 
in sad exchange for the new lamp of a 
heartless city, where the race is to the 
strong and to the swift. If you have 
ideas, or music, or word pictures in your 
soul, try first to work them out at home 
in company with the season’s flow of 
magic in the big spaces of a wind-swept 
farm or the deep intimacies of the forest 
or the gayer mood of coppice or brook- 
let. All the great thoughts of the world 
can come to you in the form of books, 
and the living present by radio, telephone 
and phonograph. 


Think twice before you jam into the 
great city, my dear little Country Dweller. 
Take count of your blessings and keep 
your rosy cheeks and possibly some of 
your illusions and your faith in your 
fellow man and woman and deliver your 
message—if such lies within your pow- 
ers—from a new nucleus. Be a big frog 
in a small puddle and not a tiny pollywog 
in a big pond, and your booming will be 
heard equally well. The spoken and writ- 
ten word encompasses the earth today. 
Do your bread casting from your station 
on the farm, or in the small town and 
keep on as intimate terms as you can 
with that stern, glorious and impartial 
friend, Mother Nature. Learn her moods 
and you will have her secrets and will 
travel towards that goal the heart of us 
is always seeking—Oneness with our 
Creator. 


GRACE GALLATIN SETON. 


Editor’s Note.—Mrs. Seton is national 
president of the National League of Amer- 
ican Pen Women and wife and co-worker 
of Ernest Thompson Seton, whom every 
reading boy loves. 


A Gift to a Child 


E who gives a child a book 
Gives that child a sweeping look 
Through its pages 
Down the ages; 


Gives that child a ship to sail 

Where the far adventures hail | 
Down the sea 
Of destiny; 


Gives that child a vision,—wide 
As the skies where stars abide 
Anchored in 

The love of him; 


that child great dreams to dream; 
ways that glint and gleam 

Where the sages 

Tramp the ages. 


Gives 
Sun-lit 











—Wnm. L. Stidger, D.D., Detroit, Mich. 








Add cotton seed meal to 
rations ~ and you add to 





A dollar spent for cottonseed meal buys twice as much 
protein as if spent for bran, oats or middlings. 

Listen to what G. S. Fraps, Chief Division of Chemistry, 
Texas Experiment Station, says: “A mixture of four 
pounds of corn with one pound of cottonseed meal con- 
tains the same nutritive value as seven pounds of oats.” 
He says also: “One to two pounds of cottonseed meal 
may be profitably and safely fed to horses and mules.” 
In exhaustive experiments at the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture, cottonseed meal and silage showed a yearly 
profit on butter of $51.75 per cow. This was $29.32 more 
than when feeding the same cows silage, hay and mixed 
concentrates. With a herd of forty cows, this means an 
additional profit of $1,172 per year. Dr. A. M. Soule, Pres- 
ident of the Georgia State College of Agriculture, says, 
“The owner would almost double his profits by using cot- 
tonseed meal and silage as compared with using a minim- 
ized ration of silage with hay ad libitum and a generous 
ration of mixed concentrates.” 


ttonseed 
meal 


Manure Three Times As Rich 


Cottonseed meal is rich in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash and worth as fertilizer the price at which it sells. 
But feed it and you secure in the manure 85% of the fer- 
tilizer value. The manurial value of a ton that has been 
fed is $25.00—more than three times the value of manure 
from a ton of grain. 

Feed it to horses and mules as well as dairy and beef 
cattle and you cut feed bills in half. 

Get quotations from your feed dealer or write us for name 
of nearest mill and we will send valuable information on 
how to feed cottonseed meal, mixed with home-grown 
grains—money-saving rations that you can mix. 


‘ 





Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association, | 
910 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 








“Cottonseed Meal for Dairy and Beef Cattle.” 


Please send me copies of:— | 
“Cottonseed Meal for Horses and Mules.” 


eeree 
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Just one spraying 


for Control of Apple Aphis, Scale Insects and Red Mite 





+" 





May appear in destructive numbers any season with- 
out warning. A one spray control, saving summer 
nicotine sprays, is possible with Sunoco applied from 
the “open bud™ stage until the leaves are one inch 
long. It is safe. 





‘TERRAPIN SCALE (Peach Lecanium) 

This isa dreaded pest, as it hibernates on the 
branches in the gmt gee ig seriously attacks 
plum, sycamore, maple peach. 

oe cdeker will not control it. 

In the Dover, Delaware, district peach and oo 
trees were overrun with this destructive pést. 
tically every known killer (7) was tried and the Terra- 
pin still thrived. About two years ago they oe 
using Sunoco (1 part oil to 15 parts water) and y 
the Sistrict is practically cleaned up. 


Red Mite.~—A dangerous new pest naving sev- 

eral in summer; over-winters on trees in 

cep stance. Deep red and almost invisible to the 
eye. 


Sunoco—r to 20 parts of water—applied espe- 
cially to the underside of branches will effectively 


. prevent hatching. 
Federal and State experts 


recommend good mis- 
cible oils like Sunoco, since lime sulphur is not 


effective on this pest. 


Apple Aphis cause deformed apples. They ; 


Apple growers can save the cost of sum- 
mer nicotine sprays if Sunoco Spray Oil is 
used in the “open bud” stage until the leaves 
are one inch long. 

Sunoco costs less than lime sulphur and 
nicotine and covers 20% more trees. 

Sunoco should not be classed with any 
other miscible oil on the market. It is al- 
ways uniform; will not freeze; mixes easily 
with cold and hard water; is non-corrosive 
and pleasant to use. 

Many large fruit growers’ associations 
and city park departments have used Sunoco 
successfully year after year for a general 
clean-up of all scale insect pests. 

Our entomological staff has prepared a 
booklet with spray schedules and uses of 
Sunoco. 


It is free. Just use the coupon. 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Lid., Montreal 


Branches and Agents in 
Principal Cities 


The Progressive Fatih 











Learn When and How to Spray for 
Important Pests 
let, “Spray Schedules.” 


Name 


Please send me, free, your valuable book- 





Address .... 





S tate 








Mail to Spray Oil Department 
PF-1-29 Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 





Seed Book 


The South’s Planting Guide 
for 1927 is now y- It is 
needed for almost daily refer- 
ence in every home where any 


planting is done. 


You will find it useful: inter- 
esting and above all, accurate 
and truthful. Its 112 pages are 
full of culture methods, correct 
descriptions, photographic pic- 
tures and 1927 prices. It de 
scribes the highest grade seeds, 

ts and bulbs in America. 

y new varieties and improv- 
ed strains will please and profit 
you. Mail the coupon. 


- H. G. 
ATLANTA 


You want this Seed Book for its use- 
ful information. You need it now to 
plan your garden, flowers and field 
crop plantings. It’s entirely free. 


HASTINGS Co. 


The South’s Seedsmen 


GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big new 1927 Catalog of 
P.F.-3 


Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. 





Our Pattern Department 
A Coat Dress in Surplice Styling 




















STRIKING tailored coat-dress 

of blue faille crepe, smartly 

accented with black velvet col- 
lar and turn-back cuffs is this- design. 
The velvet is also used to make the 
pocket welts. The blouse, closing in 
surplice styling that ends in tab, is 
trimmed with novelty buttons in blue 
and black coloring. The cluster pleats, 
stitched under this tab, are a style de- 
tail, and add a graceful width to hem 
line. The becoming neck line is com- 
pleted with a removable vestee. Its 
tailored simplicity creates an effect of 
tremendous chic. 

It is really astonishing how easy it 
is to make design 2611. The back is 
straight; front in two sections. Note 
pleated inset pressed and ready to be 
stitched at edge of front and under 
tab. The revers cut in one with front 
sections. The long dart-fitted sleeves 


are easily stitched in armholes at per- 
forations. The outline sketches are 
just to give you an idea of the sim- 
plicity of the making; pattern explains 
everything in detail. 


Its slender line makes it especially 
suitable for stout figures. “Pattern 
can be had in sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. In the 
36-inch size, 27% yards of 54-inch ma- 
terial with 3% yard of 36-inch light 
and 4% yard of 27-inch dark contrast- 
ing is required. 

Crepe back satin, canton crepe, soft 
woolen plaids, and sheen twill are oth- 
er smart suggestions. Pattern price, 
20 cents in stamps or coin (coin pre- 
ferred). Our patterns are made by 
the leading fashion designers of New 
York City and are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Spring Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening wear during spring and summer. It contains embroidery designs 
and picture dressmaking lessons. Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern 


Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


et and Oe 6a eet eek oe es . 
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g: , you can make 
‘ them yourself—so 


Will 
Skis Suit? 
7 , * 
Show it to your friends and 
neighbors as a sample of our 
fine gow, hand-tailored 
All-Wool Suits, guaranteed 
: ‘ $40 values at amazing low price 
of $23.50, take their orders, 
4 keep handsome profit for youre 
self and send orders to us. 
Agents Making 


- for yours at once, pick out your suit and get started 
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natural, so perfect, in 
form and color that 
friends will insist 

are real. And 

they will stay fresh and 
charming for weeks! 


Making beautiful flowers of Dennison Crepe Paper 
#s one of the most popular new arts. It’s surprisingly 
easy, costs so little and there are so many ways to use 
them. For you can make flowers of every kind—roses, 

ies, lilies, carnations, gardenias, poinsettias. In 
the Rouse they add a colorful decoration for table 
or window. They are smart for personal wear. You 
can make them for your church, your school, as gifts, 
or you can make money selling them if you wish. 


Special Demonstration Offer 
So that you may prove to your own complete satis- 
faction how easily you can make flowers by this new 
plan, we will send you absolutely free complete in- 
struction for making lovely Sweet Peas. Simply send 
this coupon. 


—D)enninowevatt -7 


Dept. 21-A, 62 E. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Lam interested in your new method of making 

Crepe Paper Flowers. Please send me free complete 

sample instructions for making Sweet Peas. 








Why not let us send you some of the famous 
books of Dennisoncraft? Simply check those you 
want and enclose 10 cents for each. 

coed Crepe Paper Costumes ......Sealing Wax Craft 
Sines Table Decorations «+++ Weaving Paper Rope 












NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better tha: gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
Burns 94 per cent air and 6 per cent 
common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help 
him introduce it. Write him today 
for full particulars. Also ask him to 
explain how you can get the agency, 
and without experience or money 
make $250 to $500 per month. 


MNear 











BIG MONEY 
$3.00 to $5.00 an hour in spare 
time, $75 to $150 a week for 

, full time. Wesupply handsome 
Swatch Line Outfit, large size samples and all 
latest stylesin elegant Leather Case. Positively 
inest selling outfit ever furnished salesmen. Write 





making the Big Money right away. Address Dept. 984 

JAMES OLIVER, Inc. . 

848 W. Adams Street Chicago 
Write name and address below and mail at once. 


MASc abl6 cEB Sav 0 bho sds docsceekscatverncn 934 
MD IUGL. c ccacciccdccecsacee R. F.D Box 
Sb ecthiniews kes atbieeoubbeoess State....... see 
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IS SILENCE THE BEST POLICY? 


Consider the fish. He seldom gets hooked 
so long as he keeps his mouth shut. 


A JOY MISSED 


Rich people miss one thing; they never 
know the joy of paying the last installment 
on something. 





INEVITABLE 
“What is your son going to be when he 
gets through college?” 
“An old man, I'm afraid.” 


NOT SO BAD 
Lady —“I should think you would be 
ashamed to beg in this neighborhood.” 
Tramp—“Don’t apologize for it, ma‘a: 
I've seen worse.” 


THE QUACK RETALIATES 

Quack—“These pills I offer you, ladies and 
gentlemen, are the finest things for making 
one strong and healthy and increasing one’s 
life.” 

Voice from crowd—“But what about our 
forefathers? There were no such pills in 
their days.” 

Quack (convincingly)—“I quite agree with 
you. And where are they now? Ail dead!” 


IT ALL DEPENDS 

*“Dad!” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“It says here, ‘A man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps.’ Is that so, father?” 

se 

“Well, father, if a good man keeps com- 
pany with a bad man, is the good man bad 
because he keeps company with the bad man, 


| or is the bad man good because he keeps 


company with the good man?” 


A BORN FINANCIER 


The teacher was taking the class in math- 
ematics. Her first question she addressed 
to little Isaac. 

“Isaac,” she said, “suppose you had 65 
cents.” 

Little Isaac’s eyes gleamed. 

“And suppose I asked you to lend me half 
a dollar.” 

Little Isaac’s eyes glistened. 

“How much,” asked the teacher, “would 
you have left?” 

“Please, miss, 65 cents.” 


HE COULD COUNT 


Round the entrance to a circus a crowd 
of boys had gathered. A man standing near 
them gazed at them intently, and then 
walked up to the ticket collector. “Let all 
these boys in, andycount them as they pass,” 
said he, preceding them, and speaking with 
an air of authority, The ticket-collector 
passed them through one by one, and then 
turned to the man and said, “Seventy-four, 
sir.” “Thank you,” said the man, and march- 
ed on into the circus. “I thought I’d guessed 
somewhere near right,” he said to himself. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —Qoprierticate, Ina. 














HIT AWN’ To SAY Jes’® 
ZAC'LY COLD Dis MAWNIN’ 
BuT DAT AIR SHO Is.’ 
SEARCHIN’!t | 











4 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
White folks talkin’. bout I’se a po-lite 


nigguh, but shucks! I’se a “mother- 








raised” boy!! 
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Who is 


worthy to build 
your light plant? 


r “a 


MAY years have gone into the making 
of the new Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Electric Power Plant. 

More than twenty years ago Fairbanks- 
Morse built the first of all home electric light 
plants. And each year since Fairbanks- 
Morse has been accumyjating rich knowl- 
edge and experience— building engines 
from two horsepower to hundreds of horse- 
power—buildingelectricalequipment from 
smallest generators tothosethat supply light 
and power to entire cities and suburbs. 

Marveling at this breadth of experience, 
many have come naturally to the question: 
“If Fairbanks-Morsecan’t buildarea/home 
electric light plant, who can? ’’ 

And the thousands who know Fairbanks- 
Morse value, quality and experience can 
best supply the answer. 


Small wonder that out of this wealth of experience 
has come a light plant of such surpassing dependability 
and design that it has been called ‘‘the light plant of 
tomorrow.’’ Best of all, a light plant so moderately 
priced that it is more within your means to have it 
than to be without it. 

All the interesting facts are told in a free, illustrated 
booklet on this wonderful plant. You should know 
about it. Clip the coupon now and mail. 


A small payment and home comfort is yours 
under the new Fairbanks-Morse Finance Plan 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago, U.S. A 
Branches and Service'Stations CoveringEvery/State in the Union 
Fairbanks-Morse s **Every Line a Leader’’ 








FAIRBANKS, MORSE_& CO., Dept. 1861 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
O Home Light Plants O Fairbanks Scales 
O Washing Machines 
O Electric Motors 


0 “Z” Engines 
O Steel Eclipse Windmills 
O Home Water Plants 


Cl Feed Grinders Fi late Type 





Please send free book describing new Light Plant, also complete 
‘ormation concerning the items I havé checked. 


Name 
Address 


Town State 





R.F.D. 




























































ome of the Features 
of the 
New Home Electric 
Power Plant 
. Compact. Completely en- 
a a cigs 


_ 


lectricity and engine 
power from one plant at one 
cos 


Bey te operate. Use with or 
without — \e 
With tery simply press 
lever tart. 


[ 
fF 
i 


o 


" Aavensed design. Rotating 


automobiles. Has patented 
“*Ricardo’’ cylinder head and 


own design. ure lubri- 
cated. And many ad- 
vi features. 

6. Economical. Morepowerfrom 
same kero- 
sene or 

7. Safe. Approved by Fire 
Underwriters. ’ 


8. No flicker of lights, 

9. Completely equipped. 

This new plant is built in two 
sizes, 750 and 1500 Watts, 








Automatic 
electric, en- 
gine or motor 
driven home 
water plants 








ee “3 Ea- 

ines. A 

alf mil- 
lion farm- 
ers regard 
these stur- 
dy er plants the biggest 
dollar-for- dollar value 






Make every 

bushel pay, by 

rinding your 

eed with F- 

Both hws 

jate type 

and all-purpose 

hammer type 


























igo. Take No Risk 
@) 30Days Trial 





140 Chick Hot Water Brooder, $7.50: 
36-in. Canopy Brooder, $11.75; 46-in.Canopy Brooder $13.25 
and Brooder are ordered together de- 








If Incubator 
duct $1.75 from combined prices. 






















Gut FREE'G 


{ jd pedig 9 mypdnney yous 
a of Finck 
his order 


d us his name an 








free of 
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| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





SIDE 
CHICKS @=, 


Fourteen breeds and strains, hatch- 
ed only from + $l, L,--~ 








Quality Chicks %) 





a 73 LESTER’S 


same HATCHERY Lively Chicks 
Box 1, Rome, Ga LiveandGrow 








chick buyers who write for it. 3 colors, 
spestrated. Tells how we hatch the better 





oh Chick Book 


va Lvoneer iiaie tc + agg 














wo gOD TESTED 


ye , Sige Tee ee 


Testing done 
Ast State Vet under U. of 1 cupervision 
¥ on Chicks. 














You are sure of making a safe investment. 
Our $500 Gold Bond is back of every 
chick and protects you. You start with 
chicks that ~ pe real chance to live; 





you. of heavy layers. Quick maturity gives 
big, meaty broilers at early age. Write 


you 
now for our low prices and free catalog. 
BONDED HATCHERIES, Box 102, TRENTON, MO. 











Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.0.D. 
Wetakethe risk. 

far —~ ons $1.00 
ai Ge ncan cteh-ool “then a stalter youget uget 


Send for Big s Catalog 
Our catalog shows many beautiful 
views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 

















ontrose Sovtages Bank 
Caihoun's Poultry Farms, Box 18, 


BABY Jennings Quality 
CHI X S.C. W. Leghorns 


Trapnested — Pedigreed 
They are famous as great Winter Layers and Big 
Profit Producers all over America. hix as low 
as $15.00 per hundred. Big illustrated catalog 
FREE Write TODAY. 
Sarat POULTRY FARMS 
Box Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Montrose, Mo. 








dunmancrepmmamy ccs 
From South’s oldest and | 


gest producer. Just 


apenas more than kinds— buteoneider extra pro- 
from bigger, quicker fattening, meat rollers poy 
eral extra eggs yearly. Thousands et & Wed. 
Rocks, Rede, Ger. 475 $3.00 $1700 $M gies 
5 is, BD. . H. y J 
Wh. &Br.Leg., Ane. 4.25 750 14.00 70 186 
zentosiee 5.50 8610.00 18.00 85 165 
wy Mixed 4.50 8.00 16.00 78 16 
Assorted, all breeds 4.00 750 8612.50 60 


120 
Sensible, practical! catalog by a itryman, not an artist. 
Also valuable folder on feed be rm chicks. Double 
wonderful qoutes Sen for 1927. Order early. 
c. an Norman, x 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Member International Baby Chick Association 


BABY CHICKS! , &ivorrep 


All ers culled and banded with state bands and 
state Priced as follows : 100 500 = +, 000 
White Rocks, 
and s Sh) OO: |. 00.504 0bv tes om “$15. 00 $72.50 $140.00 
White and Silver Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingt ngtons, 8S. C. BR. I, Whites 16.00 77.50 150.00 
8. C Bmp and Brown Leghorns, 
0's debe pcabacswle ceed 13.00 62.50 120.00 


a ea varieties, 10c straight; all heavy 12c 
100% live arrival guaranteed. Postage paid 
reference. 
MODERN nATOuSSY 

Mt. Blanchard, Obie 











put his aristocratic layin 
rainy eer sou 


raiser. Our is an eye-opener. 


SUBURBAN QUALITY 


“Since 1907” “Chicks That Are Different” 
Twenty years of ee progress assures our 
customers of the service and quality in 
BABY CHICKS. ‘A wading varieties. Let us 
you make plans for your spring flocks now. “Prices 
reasonable. Catalog free. Write us today. 
SUBURBAN FARMS HATCHERY 
1507 Granville Ave., Muncie, Indiana 
PRA RR EA mS one mea 


Kerlin Leghorn Chicks 

































S 
Are Hardy, Livable. 
Legho 











TANCRED CHICKS 


Tancred 8. C. White Leghorns represent the 
best in the breed. All our birds are trapnest- 
ed and blood tested. Chicks $15 hundred; 
8-week pullets, $1.15 each. 


BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 


LIVELY BABY CHICKS 





Heavy Laying pe Saqierns. 
Barred ERY ‘Glens: 
HARRIS’ “HATC! ER 
Box F, Pelham, , 





Big C.0.D. Chick Offer 
You pay for = chicks when you see 
them of high quality. 
Carefully selected Sreeding birds. big 
illustrated catalog tells all the story. 


J.W.Ossege Hatchery 27 Main St.,Ottawa, Ohio 
aoe, CHICKS 
QUALITY 

From 1 saveiees. high alle producing flocks. 100% live 


del. Prices right. Prompt shgpments. Write for catalog. 
CHATTANOOGA HATCHERY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 













(Member International Baby Chick Association) 
REEDS se0i Yotqodte New Poultry 
68 BREE paw me dee my 
Fine aaaeena hickens, 


, Pog x arkeys, GBs, baby chick 
iS id incubators & breeders Jowest pr ~—4 
Ami "8 greal . 
i. W. A. Weber, Box 47, Mankato, sob pear 


Black Leghorn Day Old Chicks 


The kind that la Circular free. Write today. 
A. E. HAMPTON, Box P, Pittstown, N. J. 








EAGLE WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
. Not common hatchery chicks. 
rns bates” 4, Splendid layers. 


100% delivery. 
Valuable booklet Free. 
SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, Morristown, Tenn. 








FREE ss from ACCREDITED FLOCKS 


oo ee Semcon fab SC) 











BROWN 
LEGHORNS 


EVERLAY 


















Have You These Bulletins > 


ONVENIENT Kitchens, Far- 
mers’ Bulletin No. 1513, is a 
thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever. Any woman who can look at the 
kitchens on pages 12,15, and 18 and not 
get a thrill has something wrong with 
her. My! how we wish one could get 
one of those big enameled double drain- 
board sinks for the price of a few hens. 
Wouldn’t we all have .them though? 
Notice the wonderful ingenuity in mak- 
ing the light of one lamp serve both 
kitchen and pantry in Fig. 20 on page 15. 
Window. curtaining is a problem no 
woman ever solved yet to her satisfac- 
tion. After reading Farmers’ Bulletin 
1516, by Mary Aleen Davis, she will 
come as near reaching her ideal as any 
human can. This bulletin takes up types 
of windows, uses of curtains, kinds of 
material for different rooms, methods of 
making curtains, and how to mount them. 
It is absolutely practical, clearly written, 
and as fascinating as any love story you 
ever read. 


Good Proportions in the Diet, Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1313, is written by Caroline 
L. Hunt. It is one worth while bulletin, 
if ever ‘there was one. If: there is any 
wife who wants to help her husband to 
earn that $500 more a year, she cannot 
do it better than by supplying her family 
with vim and vigor that result from a 
well chosen diet. A real asset in any 
farm kitchen is a sunny window, a com- 
fortable rocking-chair and a _ nearby 
shelf with Miss Hunt’s bulletin ready 
for a few minutes’ perusal. 


How to Select Foods, by Caroline 
Hunt and Helen Atwater, you have, we 
hope. If not, we would certainly send 
for them. What the Body Needs is 
Farmers’ Bulletin 808, and Cereal Foods 
is 817. 


Care of Food in the Home tells us 
very much what every woman knows, 
but it is well worth sending for if only 
for the fact that it reminds us of the 
need of being careful. It is No. 1374, 
prepared by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. 


Economical Use of Meat in the Home 
is a good, practical bulletin. Be sure to 
send for it. Of course, like most of 
them, it is written with the idea of buy- 
ing meat by the pound rather than pro- 
ducing and selling meat, but all the prin- 
ciples are just the same. Any farm 
woman knowing the cheaper and more 
expensive cuts of meat can sell that 
which brings in the most money and 
make the tougher portions into the 
many appetizing dishes in the bulletin. 


rhe in the Home, Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1136, Hannah. L. Wessling, takes~up 
the principles of cookery. Anyone who 
reads this bulletin can certainly feed her 
family on wonderful rolls, sweet and 
fancy, plain and light breads, hot and 
quick griddle cakes, pastry and cookies. 
We get in the habit of serving just three 
or four kinds of bread and forget that 
there are at least 200 other ways of de- 
lighting our family. 


Every. woman should be interested in 
what our government is doing for wom- 
en through the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics and its splendid. chief, Dr. Louise 
Stanley. The report of this bureau is a 
liberal education. It, like all the other 
bulletins above, can be obtained from 
our Congressman or Senator, or by writ- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


aaa 


peat, | OOPE YOU believe in The Progressive 
Farmer and if you believe it would 
help your neighbors to read it, why not 
show them a copy or two—or send us 
their names and addresses and let us send 
them somefree sample copies? We'll 
be delighted to do it, and we shall be 
glad to renew your own subscription 
one year free if you collect $2 in sub- 
scriptions from other people for us. 











The Progressive Far 





MecConnons 150 
Quality Products 


have been in eon- 
stant demand for 
a Quarter Century 






















BEATS RENTING | 
BY A MILE 


Are you dissatisfied? Do you want an “even break” 
with life's good things? Get into your own bush 
— baa a big, steady income! 

! We will send you ‘“The McConnen 
abe the + E book that has shown hundreds of 
dissatisfied men the happy road to a big, s 
income, just taking orders for MeConnons 150 
ity Prod sehold and Farm. 


GOODS ON CREDIT 


You need not invest a penny to start. Goods fun 

nished on credit. Selling helps and 

F te you and gets bige 

ger day by day. McConnons 150 Quality Productg 
are known ——- and in con- 


oemmt demand. Just show that you 

are steady —— peliebie —— step THE 
into the big in: Mc 
GET THIS BOOK ean 
Serstraece: FREE! 
FRE Ebook sewn 


aan Reed it over carefully. See 

what Kaletowski, Tall, Arnold, Piehl, 

Tibbits, McCrossin and Bingham did. Then p 

yourself in their place! If they and hundreds 

others can, so can you! Get the facts! endrede of 
The coupon also brings a FREE sample 

F REE tube of pagan = sneum-en, A 

sure re or pain of 

ane kinds. » = rub it on and into the ‘Ss 

Given! spot. Suddenly the pain is gone. 

a 


SIGN HERE Posizivery no 














‘Name. 

Address. 

City... State 

McCONNON & CO. Desk. B-2901 Winona, Minn, 
YOU, Too, Can Earn « « « ) 


Menument Commissions - 
Men and women everywhere are earning 
$30 to $150 a month selling our beautiful 
memorials in their spare time. You can, 
too | 

No experience necessary, Our hand- 
some catalog of marble and granite tomb- 
“stones por. he you to take orders from 
friends and relatives and carn a generous 
commission, W rite for booklet: **How te 
Earn More Money,” TODAY! 

onwealth Marble & Granite Co. 

108 Confederate Avenue, Atlante, Georgie 


Pulverize and 
Distribute 


your stable and lot 
manure in the row 
with a ‘Lindsey Com- 
post Drill. Will reduce 
your guano bills. Send 
for catalogue. 


LINDSEY & SON 
ATLANTA, GA. 











Station E, 


SUDAN GRASS 
known early grazing 
ockman 





erates eee 


anh Socal ete 


Spon reels 
SUMMEROURE SOM, vue, Tex 


(w. 
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B._|F'armers Exchange Ai. 


CASH WITH ORDER , J 











and Florida, but it will 





BX NGB 
State plainly Geonste~Alsheme.. . 
what editions Yow | Carotinas-Virginis. 
wish to wee. Mississippi Calley. 
All four editions... 


— is the GEORGIA-ALABAMA agg s The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman. covr- 
abama, many advertisers to use other 

table shows raise per Word for advertising in this ¥A 

An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week 







editions of The 
amount counts as a word. We have no reduced 
would cost. 





Farmers Exchange— 
6 cents per word 





Ga., Ala., and Fla.........4 
Texas and 8S. Okla.. 








N. C., 8. C., and Va. 8 cents per word 
Miss., Tenn., La., . 8 cents per word 
Whole South............-.. 27 cents per word 














Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 








Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








[FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 





the answer. 


yield, low cost is 
~ Louisiana. 


fand, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
prices, terms like rent; 


4 A 


also sharecrop and ren 
Hurry for io _ a an * luvial 


Memphis, Ten 

prorery 

"Will sell or rent choice alfalfa land farm on high- 
way and railroad. r. Spi Demopolis, Ala. 
—— a 





lIand Association, 





“GEORGIA 
momenachene Wanted.—Original diversified fi 











‘arming 
Southeast, jucing crops in 1926 val- 
ued at ah 375,000, with less than 2,500 bales of 
still has number of splendid farms. Let us 
tell you of wonderful opportunities here. Chamber of 
Commerce, Cairo, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Come to North Carolina. ed me produce more 
wealth “ any other state equal size; finest 
Sy Me Money making 
farms ” $20 acre up. “Write free farm catalogue. 
Home Builders Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





LOANS 


Jemison Farm Loan Service.—We make loans from 
1,000.00 to $100,000.00 on improved Alabama farms 
t uf 5 to 10 years, th money supplied 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company—the largest in- 
surance company in the world. H 

liberal prepayment option. 
inspections. Write or phone for particulars. 
& Company, 221 No, 2ist Street, Birmingham, 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED ] 


Wanted, by reliable man, 











a position on stock and 


fruit it farm. Care Post Master, Mt. Pleasant, Ala 
“Tet Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., , help 
government position. Write him 


you get permanent 
immediately. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 











ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

ASPARAGUS 





For Sale.—Two year Asparagus roots, Palmetto va- 
riety, $1.25 per hundred, delivered; cash with order. 
W. A. Dozier, Piovilla, Ga. 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 





Get rich delta 
— 











Mil'ions of frost-proof Cabbage plants: $1. 1,000. 
Prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville. Ga. 

Cabbage plants. hundred acres fine, large, well 
rooted, open field grown, frost-proof: 75c, 1,000; Col- 
lards T5c; Bermuda Onions $1.25. Quitman Potato 
Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants.—Charleston Wakefield, frost-proof, 
by mail prepaid: 500 plants $1.10; 1,000 plants $2. 
Express collect, $1 thousand. B. H. Green & Sons 
Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 

Yellow Bermuda and Crysta 1c Onion plants 
now ready. 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.00 


prep: 
and operate in United States. 


J. Armengol, 


largest onion farm 
Laredo, Texas. 


CABBAGE PLANTS 
Buchanan’s Frost- proof Cabbage Plants.— 
Finest grown. 100, 50c; 500, $1.75, postpaid. 
Catalogue free. 

BUCHANAN SEED COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
fields, Succession: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.30, postpaid; 
5,000, . express collect. Now ready. Sims Po- 
tato Plant Ce., Pembroke, Ga. 


Millions field grown Cabbage es panne Ls 

eties, mailed pampate: 250, 50c; 5 T5c; $1.50. 
cor d: 5,00 $4.50 Satiafuction ‘Soaneeae 

Darien Plant am, Darien, Ga. 


Large, healthy, frost-proof Cabbage plants. 
Also Onion, Collard and Beet plants 

$1. Satisfaction absolutely guaran- 
Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


Cabbage vlants, postpaid; Early Charleston Wake- 
field and Mat Dutch. Frost-proof plants, grown in 
the open field on Georgia coast. 250, 50c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50. Cedar Point Plant Co., Darien, Ga. 


Cabbage and Onion plants; leading varieties post- 
paid: 500, 90c; 1,000. $1.50. press collect, any 
quantity, $1 per 1,000. Prompt shipment, good plants. 
Order now. Southern Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. 


Millions first class frost-proof Cabbage 
Charleston and Early Jersey: $1, 1,000 

lect. White Christian Bermuda Onion plants 
per 1,000; early shipment. L. R. Boatright, 
son, Ga 


Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants; Wakefields and 
Flat Dutch. First class plants, full count ae prompt 
shipments absolutely guaranteed 500, 1,000, 
$1.10; over 5,000 at 75c. American Plant z. 
Georgia. 


Porto 
plants; 














teed. 











Patter- 





Alma, 





Rico, Nancy Hall Sweet 
February to July delivery; 
now, $2 thousand, you pay postage. 
livery. Place order for quick shipment 
Wausau, Fla. 

GEORGIA GROWN PLANTS 
Leading Varieties of Frost-proof Cabbage 
and Onions. Daily shipments; well rooted; 
hand picked. resus: : 300, 75c; 500, $1.10; 
1,000, $2. Collect: , $l, any quantity 
a Plant t Thomasville, Ga. 


Potato, Tomoto 
Cabbage plants 
Guarant de- 


J. J. Johns, 

















Fine Cabbage plants. R. O. Parks. Darien, Ga 

500 Cabbage plants, postpaid, 75c. Walter Parks, 
Darien, Ga. 

Early Cabbage plants, 500 postpaid Tic R. 0O. 
Parks, Darien, Ga 

500 large ae ge beam postpaid, 65c John B. 


Pope. Fitzgerald, 


Eabbage plants, 
ered I Hughes, 





any variety, $1.25 thousand, deliv- 


Ss Rockingham, Ga. 


Send no money. C.0.D. Cabbage plants: 500, 65c: 
1,000, $1 Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; Collards $1; 
$1.50 Good plants. Quitman Piant Co., 
Georgia. 


~Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; 
$1.50. Prompt shipment. W. W. 
Georgia 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants. —— shipments. All 
Varieties. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Farmers Plant Co., 

m, Ga. 

1 000 Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Dutch 
Cabbage plants, postpaid, $1.25. John B. Pope, Fitz- 
gerald, Ga, 





Onions 
Quitman, 
‘Collards $1; Onions 
Williams, Quitman, 











1,000. 
Lueas, 


Cabbage, 
$1. Good 
Quitman. 


Fine frost-proof Cabbage plants; immediate ship- 
Ment. 500 for $1: 1,000, $1.50, prepaid. R. J. Wil- 
Hams. Quitman, Ga 

Cabbage plants; 
Orders shipped 
Plant Co., 


Bermuda Onion plants: 500, 70c; 
tough plants Try me. J. EB. 
Ga 








the kind 
immediately. 
Quitman, Ga. 
“€.0.D. “Plants, not promises.’’ 
1.000, $1. Bermuda Onions: 500, 75c; 
Sexton Co., Valdosta. Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion 
600, $1. Dealers wanted e 
= Plant Co.. Valdosta, Ga. 


Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants: 300, 75c; 500, 
1.10; 1,000, $2; postpaid. 000, express collect, 
atrick Plant Co., Omega, Ga. 


-? fine frost-proof Cabbage plants now ready. 
1,000, Bermuda Onion: 500, 65c: 1,000, $1. 
Co., Clyattville, Ga 


Cabbage. Bermuda Onion, <aanaieal 1.000, $1.2 
5.000, $5.75: 10,000, $10. Postpaid: 100, 50c; 500, rit 
Oakdale Farm, Box 50, Hattiesburg. Miss. 


Again those reliable Georgia grown A ae Col- 
and Onion plants sent C.0.D. 1,000 $1 and 
charges. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 


Large size Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage and 
White Bermuda Onion plants. 100, 25c; 500, 
ae. $1.75: postpaid. Chas. S. Beasley, Castleberry, 


been wanting. 
1,000, Star 


you have 
75e per 





Cabbage: 500, 2 
1, 000, ste 35. 





plants: 500, 65c; 
ere to sell plants. 








Cly attville Plant 











da Onion plants: 5,000 for $4.75: Cabbage 
2.500, $4. Express prepaid. Prompt shipment 
—, satisfaction guaranteed. R. C. Haden, Ladonia, 








Cabbage Plants.—Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Plat 
Dutch: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. 5,000, $5. 
collect. Can ship at once. Mrs. W. R. Lindsey, 
Lenox, Ga. 

Cabbage ge a field grown, frost-proof, one 

; shipments. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75, pre- 
es — gultetts 1, 000. $1. Southern Plant Co., 
Selma, a. 


Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants, Wakefields and 
Flats; mailed postpaid: 250, 50c; 1,000, $1.50; extra 
large: 500, Expressed: 10,000, $7.50. | Onion 
plants: 500 postpaid $1. Shipping promptly. Walter 
Parks, Darien, Ga. 


Five varieties Cabbage “plants, . medium “size: 500 
postpaid 75c; large size, 500 postpaid $1 By ex- 
press: 5,000, $3.75; 100,000, $75 Do not fool with 
cheap, trashy plants; order good field grown. Plant 
Farm, Darien. Ga 

10 million fine frost-proof 
Onion plants. Special: 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 
eash; mailed or expressed, charges 
plants or money cheerfully refunded. 
Company, Thomasville, Ga. 








Bermuda 
1,000, $1 

collect Good 
Farmers Supply 


Cabbage and 





30 million frost-proof Cabbage plants. Fine healthy 
stocks, guaranteed to please you or money refunded. 
300, Tic: 500. $1.10; 1,000, $2, prepaid. Collect, $1 
thousand Prompt shipments and square deal to all. 
w holesale Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants all head early. Flat 
Dutch, Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 50 to bunch, 
mixed varieties labeled separate, and Bermuda Onion, 
postpaid: 100, 30c; 200, 50c; 500. $1; 1,000, $1.50. 
Express, $1 per thousand. E. A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 


Milli« ms ; stocky frost-proof plants Jersey W akefleld 
and Dutch Cabbage, Bermuda Onion plants, very 
best quality guaranteed. Farmers prices. Charges 
fie 70c, 1,000. Mailed postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.45 A. F. Bradfield, Box 343, West Point, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants, early and late. 250 
postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid 75c; extra large size, 500 
postpaid $1. Extra large size expressed, $1 per 1,000; 
10,000, $7.50. Guarantee good plants. No culls ship- 
ped. Will mix varieties free. R. O arks, Darien, 
Georgia. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants. — Jersey. 
Wakefield, Flat Dutch. Shipping now 
paid: 300, 75c; 500. $1.25; 1,000, $2. 
charges collect: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5; 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rice Plant Company, 
Ripley, Tenn. 


Frost- pr roof Cabbage | 
ton Wakefield, Fiat 500 
postpaid 5,000, $5, charges collect. 
plants same price. Good plants, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Bonnie 
Springs, Ala. 


500 large Cabbage plants for $1; 1,000, $1.75, post- 
paid. Express collect, $1 per 1,000 Five leading 
varieties None better at any price. Ten million 
ready. Tilustrated price list free. Dealers wanted. 
Nine years satisfactory service. Davis Plant Com- 
pany, Tifton, Ga. 


Frost- prot Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants; 
Jerseys, Charlestons, Successions, Flat Dutch. Copen- 
hagen Market; Bermuda Onion. Postpaid: 250, 65¢; 
500, $1.18; 1,000, $2. By express, any quantity. $1 
per 1,000. ' Deliveries guaranteed, Order now. Cole- 
man Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage plants, frost-proof, now ready. My sole 
business is supplying fine frost-proof Cabbage plants; 
have been shipping for 18 years all over the United 
States. Orders filled promptly for any quantity from 
100 to a carload. experience assures lowest pos- 
sible prices on o, piants. I 
to arrive in good condition and full 














Charleston 
Mailed pre- 


plants, 


~ Charles- 
Dutch: 3 


Barly Jersey 
. $1; 1,000, $1.75, 
Bermuda Onion 
prompt shipment; 
Plant Co., Union 








money. Varieties: Jersey and Charleston Nyt A 
and Flat itch. Prices by parcel 

500 for $1.25; 1.000 for $2.25. By express 

any quantity, $1 per 1.000. Order now. P. D. 


Fulwood, Tiftor, Ga. 


Varieties: Early Jersey 
Copenhagen Market, 


ces 
1,000, $2. We 
guarantee prompt shipment of size a * _ Please 
you. 


Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Copenhagen, 
90c; 
Prizetaker, Yellow Bermuda, 
500. 000, $1 


please or money refun 
Farms, 


Delivered prices Crystal Wax and White Bermuda 


an ® please you or money refunded. 
{fue Pin Plant Pome ‘Lote, Texas. 

Frost-proof C piants, Wakefields, Fiat oe 
All-Head Early, by parcel post id, 30c per 
Express collect, $1 per 1,000. Plants shipped — ph. 
as order received. Booking orders for pure Porto 
Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000. Brooks County 
Plant Farm, Barwick, Ga. 


Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants. 9 va- 








rieties, large size, sirong and hardy; ready n Ex- 
pressed: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. Postpaid: 500, "$1.25; 
1,000, $2.25. Free, 100 extra early plants for address 


10 farmers with your order. Satisfaction, full count 
guaranteed. Dealers wanted. Catalogue free. Jef- 
ferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


LARGER AND BETTER 
FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


Our prices are a little higher than others, 
but for a few cents more you get larger, 
better rooted, more thrifty plants, full 
count, varieties labeled, prompt shipment. 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Copenhagen Market, Succession, Flat 
Dutch. Postpaid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. Ex- 
press collect: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000 and over, 
$1 per 1,000. Bermuda Onions, Beets -and 
Lettuce same prices. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for catalogue. 


PIEDMONT PLANT CO. 
Desk A, Albany, Ga., or Greenville, 


Frost-proof Cabbage and Bermuda 
and_ Charleston 
Flat 
parcel postpaid: 250, 
Express collect, 





Ss. C. 
Onion plants, 

Wakefield, 
— and 


cents; 500, $1.10: 
$1. ‘ per thousand. 





Tifton Potato Co., 
~ Cabbage and 


Ine., Tifton, 
Onion Plants.—Open ca grown, 
Wakefield, & ion, 
. Postpaid: 100, 40c; 300, 
1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Onions: 
Crystal Wax, postpaid: 
40; 6,000, $6.50. Express not pre- 
; Onions, 75e thousand. 
well rooted. uaranteed to 
. Prompt shipment. Colonial 





Flat Dutch 


500, $1.10;° 


Lake Charles, 







(25) 127 


For Sale.—Pecan trees; prices reduced. Write ae Oat 
Southern Nut Tree ‘women Thomasville, Ga. 











Fone, aes, ee nS ee 
Plums, Evergreens, Roses. McKay Nurseries, 
Pecans will help to 
you will let thom. Lous why and 

Cairo, Ga. 
Apple and Peach low as 10c. Pg 
varieties, Postpaid. Benton County 
Nursery, Dept. 4, Regers, 


Lesetae, ta Miss. 
‘how. Writes Be 
Wight, 











Fruit, Shade, Nuts and Ornamen trees, 
small fruit, plants. Write for orice ag with 
count. Cureton Nurseries, Austell, 





For Sale.—Budded Pecan nursery 5 in very best 
varieties at extremely low prices. Your inquiry solic- 
Palmer & wa Camilla, Ga. 


Evergreen Nur 
berry plants. Konig 
100, $1; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4; 





deli 





Bunch Grapes.—Adapted to the South. Carmen, 
Armalaga, none Ellen Scott. Write for illustrated 
circular. Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 


Selected Pecan and Satsuma A ee Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money Write for 
. Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 


Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 
~ ogy Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord, 


Trees for Sale.—Budded, best papershell; 
Pabst: 3 feet 40c; 4 feet 50c; 5 feet 

No order less than 6 trees. None 
Bush, Richland, Ga. 


Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties. 
planting now. Beautiful ornamental shrubs. 
greens. See our catalog before you buy. Bolling 
Farms Nurseries, Dept. C, Boiling, Ala. 











mas 
Schiey, Stuart, 
: feet T5c. 

F. A. 


. Arrange — 





Early bearing, 
Straight, thrifty, 
or grafted from heavy 

Grapes, Figs. 
Co., Largest Growers of P 
Lumberton, Miss. 





For Sale.—Budded P 
ey Moore and 








grown, strong, well rooted, 
bage, fifty to bundle, 

moss to roots. Jerse 

field, 

Dutch. 
Bermuda. 
200, T5c; 
Onions: 
collect, 6,000 and over: 
ions, 
Safe arrival, satisfaction guarant 
seed and plant catalog. 


Frost-proof Cabbage and | Suen bee 

from treated Cab- 
labeled with variety am damp 
ersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
Copenhagen, Early and Late Mat 
oe ae Wax and Yellow 


Ca : 
Has: 1,000, $2; 


Cabbage, 
Full count, 


Succession, 
Onions: 


75c thousand. Prompt shipment. 
Write for 


Union Plant Company, Tex- 





i 





SEEDS 


BEANS 


Otootan Beans, $3.75; freight vad. Mg 5 gree 
or more. H. B. & Olin J. Salley. 8. 























sizes. G 
P. D. Aspinwall, 


varieties. Write for clean-up 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


prices. 





dollar prepaid. 
dollar prepaid. 
Park, 


Twenty beautiful flowering Cannas, ten varieties, 
Twenty beautiful Dahlias, assorted, 
Catalog. William Jordan, Baldwin 
Cali 





postpaid ; 
friends 
varieties free. 


Gladoli.—40 large bulbs $1; assorted colors, mailed 
10 extra free if addresses of 10 flower-loving 
accompanies order. Price list of 150 named 
Harrison Paige, Mendota, Il. 





KUDZU 





Edward Eppes, Tallahassee, Fla 


Kudzu plants, $15 thousand. Large orders cheaper. 
la. 





paid. T. C. 


Kudzu settings: 100 for $1.50; 


1,000 for $10, pre- 
Thompson, Rt. 2, Ala. 


Grady, 








POTATOES 





February 28. 


May 
orders prompt. 
J. J. 


Buchanan’s 
white 
Buchanan’ 8, 


Rose bushes; also Satsuma Orange trees. 


Potato plants free. Write us quick, offer closes 
Southeastern Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga 


April- 
booked 


Genuine Port o Rican Sweet Potato ‘plants, 
delivery, $2 per thousand. Will ship all 
Place your order and get early plants. 
Rockingham, Ga. 


serene. ct ea 


Dozen Roses.—Three each red, yellow, 
and pink, $1.50, postpaid. Catalogue free. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


and two year budded field grown 


Boatright, 











Radiance 
Reasonable 


~ One 








arkana, Ark. : Ninety-day . Velvet. .— 4 i = 
arge or smal tith lo Milling 
CHUFAS Monticello, Fila. 
Wanted.—10 bushels of seed Chufas. Send sample For Sale.—Pure and fully matured | and 
and prices. F. J, Dickson, Greenwood, a. Otootan Soybeans. Write for prices, Dean, 
Shellman, Ga. 
FLOWERS For Sale.—Choice recleaned 90-Day Velvet Beans, 
Gladiolus.—Northern bulbs; blooming and planting Te ‘Con Richland, @ a -* Never had better 


u 


Choice Seed Velvet Beans. coos “Mammoth Yel- 
low and Laredo Write us for prices. 
Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


New crop Mammoth Yellow Soybeans; guaranteed 
95% germination, good seed, bushel $1.35; 
$2.50; Biloxis $2: Otootans $4, Winstead-Smith Co., 
Ransomville, N. C. 








Home 
to name. 
Yellows $2. 


grown and guaranteed pure, sound and true 
Otootans $4; edos $3; Biloxis eg 
Special quantity prices. Cheap 








higher prices inevitable account widespread “aiversifi: 
cation propaganda. Also Corn, Hay, Oat Straw and 
Pecans. Choice Fulghum seed oats. Wm. P. an- 
namaker, St. Matthews, 8. C. | 
BEGGARWEED 
Plant Beggarweed in all your groves, truck lands 
and watermelon fields as well as in your corn and 


peanuts. Growing Beggarweed after your other 

saves buying nitrogen in your fertilizer and adds the 
humus to the soil so necess: to make the other 
fertilizer materials of any value. Write for informa- 








tion. Chas. F. Leach, Monticello, Fila. 
CANE 
MILLION Cayana Seed Cane, $2.00 per 
STALKS hundred stalks. 
CANE Express or freight collect. 
SEED 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
The best grown. Aroma, Missionary, 
yy ge Klondyke, Excelsior: 500, $2; 
1,000, $3.25; 5,000, $15. Express collect. 
Cabbage ond Onion plants. Price list in 
colors free. 


J. A. BAUER 


Lock Box 38, Judsonia, Ark. 





Aroma, 
W. H. Nichols & 


Improved Klondyke, 
oe gg “yoga Write 


Strawberry ~ Plants. —Certified 
Missionary, Excelsior ; 
Son, Bald Knob, 





FIELD GROWN 


Klondyke and Aroma Strawberry plants, 
grown in new territory, and from new 
fields only. Siate inspected and certified, 
at $3.00 per 1,000, f.o.b. Guntersville, Ala. 


MARSHALL CO. STRAWBERRY ASSN. 
Guntersville, Ala. 


rates. Thomasville — Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. WwW. W. WILIAAMS 
2. es ee TT en Quitman, Ga 
STRAWBERRY 
, Menees Strawberry plants: 1,000, $2.50, prepaid. 
Oliver, Castleberry, Ala « 
CORN 





Whatley Prolific Corn, grown from carefully 
selected seed, $2.50 bushel at shipping point. G 
Cunningham, Athens, Ga. 

Buchanan's Paymaster Corn.—Best red cob white 
corn known. Peck $1.50; half bushel $2.50, postpaid. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


Whatley’s Prolific Corn.—From sons of the origin- 
ator. 5 pounds 50e; peck $1.25; — bushel $2.25: 
bushel $4: 10 bushels or over 4 15, . Helena, Ga, 
Whatley Brothers, Helena, Ga 


Marett’s Pedigreed Douthit Two-ear Corn. — This 
variety holds highest five-year —— yield. Marett’s 
Lowman Yellow Two-ear 1; per bushel 
$3.75; 5 bushels, $3.50 per bushel. e sell out be- 


fleld 
&. & 




















fore season is over. Marett Farm & Seed Company, 
Westminster, 8S. C. 

_ — co —_ 

Half and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Blizh 
Decatur, Ala. 

4,000 bushels carefully —— Half and Half, $60 
ton. Doctor Young, Birming' 

Blue oe Big Boll, — = lock cotton. Prize 
winner. Kirkwood, Bennettaville, S. C. 





$1 per 100; $1.75 
Our plants are pure and free from disease. Commer- 


Missionary, Klondyke, and Aroma Strawberry plants, 
per 250; $2.75 per 500, postpaid. 


cial planters will do well to write or wire us for 
prices in quantities. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 





NURSERY STOCK 





Pecan 


Magnolia Nursery has yet unsold good lot very fine 
trees. W. C. Jones, Cairo, Ga. 





Concord Nursery. Dept. 


wanted. 
Ark. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. a wanted. 
a 


ry. Dept. 25. Concord 


“Peach trees, $5 hundred; Agee $12. Salesmen 
Catalogue free. Baker Nursery. Higginson, 











Better Trees.—Papershell Pecans, Pineapple Pears, 





one year, $2; two year (sizes Ss = "$10. 
deli .. Guaranteed live. Eivergreen 
Conway, 8. 


Satsumas, Blueberries, Grapes. Plorale Nurseries, 
Florala, Ala. 
Hedge Plants.—Amoor Rive’ 


i eas 








Wansamckor Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, graded 
and inspected, $1.00 bushel. J. M. Simmons, Mount- 
ville, 8. C. 

Bhyne’s Cook Wilt-Resistant cotton leads them all. 
Good seed offered cheap. Bhyne Bros., Benton, Ala., 
or Plains, Ga. 

Half and Half.—Second year from originator; 45 to 
50 per cent lint. Priced to sell. Write us. John A. 
Peddy & Son, Henderson, Tenn. 

Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Grown in 
Tennessee, matures earlier than seed grown South. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Heavy Fruiter, three bales per acre; earliest cotton; 
40 bolls weigh nd; 45 per cent lint; wond 














pow 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 





cotton, 
Lavonia, Ga. 

Money Pe J ne —Pure Petty cotton 
seed, $1.25 bushel shipping point. p 5 
resistant, I grew attoen’ bales to plow in 1926. G. v. 


Cunningham, At 
(Classified ads. continued on next page) 














MISCELLANEOUS SEED Drumm’s famous bred to lays are better. All lead- 


Field Peas, Velvet Beans, Dents and Whatieys Corn, 
North Carolina and Alabama Runner Peanuts, Cattail 
Lesped: 





100 per cent live delivery. 
Standard Poultry Farms, Chi 


Farmers’ Exchange 





The Prepriiies Forwi 4 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Bees from prize matings, $83 to $8 fifteen. RK. 
Ingham, Box 357, Macon, Ga 











V. RB. Bush, Albany, “Ga. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 

Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


applies to the Georgia-Alabama Edi- 
lation. State plainly what edition 


EMPIRE QUALITY CHICKS 


at popular prices. 








Properly hatched. 
Baty x icks f t ted and carefully culled flocks. structive chick book and prices. 
Information about “Display” Classified Ads in Dime aa. so aE ease: sal \ 


slightly larger type cheerfully given ~ Bue hanan’s Baby Chicks. shined everywhere. ». Cat- 














Smoky Mountain Chicks — Write for circular. § 
Mountain Poultry Farm, Box B, © 


>. Everlay Brown Leghorns. x 


hatched ‘from ins spected me ac- 





Cotton Growers.—My H Half runs 44 to 50 


and 
per cent lint, and will —- 4 $15 to $25 worth more 
ordin cottons. If 
that I guarantee to be pure, send for my booklet and 
prices. _B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss. 


prices before buying elsewhere. 

















leveland Big Boll has world’s Baby chicks and eggs of quality. 
bri 


Piedmont 
record (30 bales on 10 acres) ; 20 
to Fm Write for descriptive liter- 


0. M. Smith, Manager, 











Shinn chicks are better and 





307-6 Wilt Resistant; Cook 588-219.—Early 





Auburn Seed Farms, Cauthen, An investment for profit 


Electrically Hatched—‘“Just a little bet- 
r.”” Thousands every week. i i 
Big discount on advance orders. 
livery guaranteed. 





Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll 
sound ey high grade planting seed 


lso bes 
inches and now senate 





Chicks.—Ferris White Leghorns, 


“ks a 1 
a breeder, not a hatchery. Get our big new 








Dixie Triumph.—Greatest MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 


Chicks are best. 
Write for Catalogue 


BUNCH POUL ‘TRY F: e N.C. & HATCHERY 


Produced two bales per acre this 
Cleveland Big Boll is a wonder. 


Get ‘free — and prices. Marett Farm & From purebred flocks ; 
8. C. 


in Buckeye Chicks Lay Earlier ; 

















Wessawsia Cleveland at a Send ‘your order today 


Famous 
seed. Latest ‘preeder ww bred Backed by diescui’s socaiiad trapnest te farm. 


$18 eggs official record. 





ceptionally close prices one quantity. 
wanted each county. 
Farms, Saint nt Matthews, 


, White and Buff Orpingtons. 
and reasonable price. 
Hatchery, Waynesboro, 
Hatching eggs and baby chicks from same pen that 
Athens and Mc ‘ormick 
1, 


Smith-Norris Hatchery, 
Baby Chicks for Sale — Hollywood strain 8. 


an Cleveland Seed 








on acr renew your "seed stock 
and produce more’ lint of uniform 
comman. 





produced my present 
y Chicks any time after November 15th. 


also , Wannamaker -Cleveland, 





— ah Toole Wilt Resistant, 
dd other standard varieties 


GRADE CHICKS 

From standard egg bred S. C. White Leg- 
and Barred Ply- 
Write for price lists. 
PECAN GROVE 


W. H. Clough, Prop. 


BUY BETTER BABY CHICKS 





Half and Half Planting Seed.—% to full inch staple. 
Here is what they say about it: Smith, J 

Bros.—Your Half and Half makes 45 

to 50% lint and is running a full inch staple here.’’ 

B “Your Half and Half is 

at least ten’ days ~~ . than all others, making an 

of a an acre on six hundred acres, 

oalex a full inch and selling well. 


breeding establishment. We have our own 


for other hatch- 


tons of rs. E. ‘indiana _ POULTRY FARMS 
am getting 48% lint with standard staple.” Low Booking Terms.—Super-Test es 
booklet, which tells all about our Improved 





healthy baby chicks. 





cessfully Bate ~ twelve years. 





flocks. Fitteon varieties. 
Better chicks sold. right. 
‘Box 110, Queen City, Mo. 


aa chicks from purebred, healthy, moun- 
Write for catalog with free poultry maga- 
and _Rumber wanted. fe) 


Choice 1926 Lespedeza seed; free sample. 











Several thousand big, vigorous chicks from high egg 
. Whi : 





: ; 
ze selected, new crop » Teaveders. seed, live arrival guaranteed. 


ae of gma grasses. Chick Hatchery, Bristol, 


High quality baby chicks from standard bred flocks, 
that have been tested for white diarrhea and that 
Live delivery guaranteed. 

Hatchery, Tifton, Ga. 


from same high egg producing flocks as chicks at $1 





pedez. pedeza . 
Sample and prices on request. I. Wind & Company 


Seedsmen, Huntsville, 








eaned Lespedez: free of 
Johnson 288. Lena Matlock, * oridianvitie 
Ala. Bhtving point, Huntsville, Ala. 


oemeyoes TANCRED CHICKS 
"Lespectena Choice,  pan- pan- 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


Our trapnest records up to 293 e 
Real layers backed by bona 
records, not claims. 
in a poultry business paying 
worth while profits. 


Now is the time to order quality chicks 
for your winter 
sooner than the ordiaery chicks as it is 


pedez 
Prices in line with mga farm commodities. “Quality 
them years back. 


Les Growers’ Association, 
Ine., . City, ‘tes, 





Black Giants at 16 cents 
‘ or big free catalogue tell- 
ing you how to raise them. 


WALNUT HILL 


Lespedeza seed; 800 bushels in desired amounts, f.o.b. 

y for prices; samples if wanted. Ref- 

Huntsville Bank & Trust Co., baie Farms, "Int, R.F.D. f Roanoke, Va. 

, Quality Vitality” “Bred Chicks.— est 
Dri 


. Valuable catalog free. 
and Poultry Farms, 


Chicks.—Official state certified 








POULTRY FARM 





Buchanan’s Fulghum Oats produce more feed than 
ts n. el 90c. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 





~ Edwards’ Ideal Chicks.—The choice of critical poul- 
try raisers not satisfied with chicks of the usual grade 





rea 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 12, 
Purebred Chicks.—9%e up.. Leading breeds. 


Live arrival guaran 





ut wt Florida Runner, $2 

F. Cc. successfully managed 

All our flocks are Missouri accredited or cer- 
, and have proven their quality by actual records 
ion. breeds developed to 
If you want unusual chicks, reason- 
, write for our catalog at once. Edwards’ 





seeneass ape 





Quality Chicks That Live.—Best equipped hatchery 
and poultry plant in Alabama. 





Roses isan or Georgia Runner variety, — 
pound bags, $7, 
, 90- en | Velvet ‘aaa 





ing discount on orders booked now and delivered ard 

5 : Lee . Chicks shipped with our 100% 
Reds, Wyandottes, Mi- * guarantee of satisfaction. C 
live delivery. prepaid. 
“Box 100, Sales Office, 


he. 
Address Hattersvitie ‘Hatchery, breeding flocks—bred early maturing and to high 








. Learn the facts on our unusual 
placing your chick order anywhere. 
offer for a limited time only. 


Rocks, Wyandottes, Anconas, 


Quality Chicks —Reds, 
h chicks from owners 


leading “pens in Florida National Contest. 





Black Eye Peas. a 
~ Sumapertia, Star Route, Bremen, 5 
faithfulness, square 
Trail’s End strain 
They originated from 
the first who laid 307 eggs in 365 
J ! large lop comb breeders, 
acknowledged and guaranteed the world’s greatest lay- 
» . Ww Giants, and broiler 

One million chicks for 1927. 
hundreds of testimonials. 
, certificate of guarantee 
40 years experience. Trail’s End Poul- 








or bh 
Vernon, Box 1606,. Bir- White Leghorns was founded. 





Mixed Peas, $1.15 sa teotead: PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
Mail ‘ueek with ae, Any quantity, High seer all popular varieties. Mod- 
¢. Postage prepaid. 


‘ 3 isfled custc 
serving entire South. of satisfied customers, 





hatchery in ” Dixie 


sound Field oy - | until 
BABY CHICK CO. 


hausted: B 
$2.25; Mixed Peas $2 ‘bushel. 
cashier’s check with order. Marshalls 
Fort Valley, Ga. 











Brabham Peas, $2.35 per bushel. Extra fine Aneete _cackgrels 

poorwills, ew Eras, Early Speckle, 

Iron mixed . 80. All sound new crop Peas in strong cn blood tested two years for 
bushel bacitlacy white diarrhea by the Division of Markets 

of the State Devartment of Agriculture. 

Catalog and price list free. 

210 Patterson Street, 


White Leghorn oa. 
5; 1,000 $140. T 


~ Ancona “pullets, 


Harrisonburg Hatchery, > med 
oo nied Griffith Poaltrs’ Farm, ‘Bsom 














oes.ee: 
en week old pallets $1 each. 
Cockerels heading our pens are direct from Tancred 
Farms, dams record 251 eggs up. 
to insure *- ) — 





Certified yt Rican seed — 
son Seed F 





For Sale. rts yl new bunch Porto a 

Wilson, Rt, 1,’ Gadsden, Ala. : 
WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 

Sugar-Kist Watermelon.— 
we Ro ie The 

Once tried always used. 
‘aco, Texas. 














Ideal Quality now Chicks.—Barred Rocks, 

‘horns, and Reds. Th 

~~~ “gs oar in tind that we are Sy < Ideal 
ty baby chicks and 


Our 
aioe once you are satisfied. ‘Write Pn prices 
Twelve cents and up. Rozier Poultry 
a. 


Cornish Game hens and pullets, 
B. Graves, Waverly, Ala. 


b ge’ Champion ee hot 4 Pit pane, stags, 








LEGHORNS 


Pure gold Buff Leghorn baby chicks and eco. 
Write for literature. Mrs. EB. F. Jones, Gallatin 
Tenn. 

Kwaliteed Single Comb White Leghorn chicks from 
breeders culled and blood tested two years for bal. 
lary white diarrhea by the state. Order now. Catalog 
and price list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 299 
Patterson St., Harisonburg, Va. 

Order chicks and stock for 1927 from our Young 
and Tancred strain Single Comb White Leghorns ‘ne 
proved their superiority in the laying classes at the 
Tri-State Fair Poultry Show. Catalogue free. Idea] 
Poultry Farm, Bix P, Millington, Tenn. 


MINORCAS 


My Black Minorca cockerels, $2.50 to $5. Shipped on 
approval. John Blake, Selma, Ala. 














——— 








ORPINGTONS 
Prize winning White Orgerspene. Hatching eggs. egus. 
Catalogue free on request. W. J. Lavender, Marshal). 


ville, Ga. 

Heldman Mammoth Buff Orpingtons.—Weigh § 
pounds, outlay Leghorns. Hardy, handsome, health- 
ful. Kentucky State Fair winners. 15 eggs $2.15; 








30, $3.95; 50, $6; 20 baby chicks $5. All insured, 
postpaid. Heldman Orpington Yards, Slaughters, Ky 
PEAFOWLS 


Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston. Va, a, Va, 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Barred > aero atin 2.50 each. Marengo Farm, 
Demopolis, 


~ ‘Thompson strain Barred Rock cockerels, $2 each. 
Luther Clay, Hamilton, Ala. 


Fowls for sale and eggs in season, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Mrs. Sallie 
Bass, Gibson, Tenn. 


Thompson's Imverial Ringlet Barred Rocks, Mean’s 
Cuban Games. Each constant winners at the big 
shows. Jas. M. Parker, Equality, Ala. 


Beautiful Ringlet Barred Rock cockereia. (direct); 
light. From laying, winning stock; $3.50 up. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. H. H Lee, Wadesboro, N, C, 


Gardner’s Barred Rocks.—Hatching eggs and baby 
chicks from exhibition quality 200-egg strain Culled 
and trapnested. Know what you're getting. Gardner 
Bros., Auburn, Ala. 


Kwaliteed Barred Rock chicks from breeders culled 
and blood tested two years for bacillary white diarrhea 
by the state. Order now, Catalog and price list free, 
Harriso..burg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patterson Street, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Tompkins’ - hit cockerels, $3.50. Roadview Farm, 
Hamilton, 


Purebred Dark Reds. 15 eggs $1.50. Mrs. Arthur 
Taylor, Knoxville, Ala. 


Eggs from prize matings, $3 to $8 fifteen. Z. H. 
Gilreath, 602 Carling, Macon, Ga. 


Fine Rhode Island Red cockerels, three dollars. 
Miss ‘Lena Matlock, Meridianville. Ala. 


es Reds.—Exceptionally fine matings. 15 eggs 
R. M. De Shazo, Greenville, 8. C. 


side Island Reds, Single Comb; eggs, $1.25 per 
sitting. D. E. Ream, Rt. 3, Hartselle, Ala 


Tompkins strain Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
eggs, 2 and $3 per sitting, prepaid. Sunny Side 
Farm, Evergreen. Ala. 


Palmers Quality 8. ©. Rhode Island Reds, Amer- 
ica’s best blood lines. Eggs, $3 to $10 per 15; 25% 
- off on two or more sittings. “J. F. Palmer, Bradley, 
Ss. Cc, 












































Hatching eggs, purebred Rhode Island Reds, Gaines- 
ville, Florida, Staie College strain. Heavy layers, 15 eges 
2.25, postpaid. Ches-mon-ack Poultry Farm, Pierson, 
Florida. 


Kwaliteed Rhode Island Red chicks from breeders 
culled and blood tested two years for bacillary white 
diarrhea by the state. Order now. Catalog and price 
list free. Harisonburg Hatchery, Inc., 200 Patterson 
Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 











WYANDOTTES 
Columbian Wyandotte eggs: 15, $2; 30, $3.75. Baby 
chicks 25e. J. W. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 
Good, well eee March and April, 1926, 926, White 
Wyandotte cockerels M. L. Snare, Gainesville, Ga. 





White Wrandotics. State and county fair winners. 
Cockerels and hens for sale. P. T. Smith, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 





White Wyandotte pullets; White and Golden Laced 
Wyandotte eggs, $2, $8 sitting, Dr. E. C. Hagler, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Fine White and Silver Wyandottes, prize winners, 
| Ae, to $3; pens $12.50 to $17.50; eggs, $2 to $3 per 15. 
8S. Coleman, Millport, Ala. 


Jersilds Invincible strain White Wyandottes, bred 
for eggs, meat and beauty 19 years. Chicks, hatching 
“=. breeders for sale. Catalog. Peter Jersild, Foley, 
Ala. 











TURKEYS 


Bourbon Red toms, $7.50 to $10. J. W. Upchurch, 
Gordo, Ala. 


Big Bone Bronze toms, $10 and $12; hens $8. 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Brome, Turkeys (Giants). Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ww Neville, Smith Grove, Ky. 


7 —Mammoth ‘Bronze, Goldbank strain 
first Memphis three years. No hens. Toms $12.30 
and $15 each. Have size, color and type; 22 to 2 
pounds, Oak View Farm, West Point, Miss. 

Black Belt Giant Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Great 
size and vitality. Free of all diseases. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Will ship on approval. Toms $15 to $25; 
hens $7.50 to $10. Walnutta Stock Farms, Massillon, 
Ala. 

















TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


White Orpington and Wyandotte eggs, $2 per sitting, 
delivered. Riverside Stock Farm, Sycamore, 


Eggs from most all leading breeds: . $1.50 es 
$6, 100. Barron County Poultry Association, Glasgow, 
Kentuel 

Mammoth Pekin ducks; trio $5. White African 
Guinea roosters $1; hens $1.50. Homer pigeons, 75¢ 
pair. White Wyandotte and White Orpington cock- 
erels, $3 each. Riverside Stock Farm, Sycamore, Ala. 














Cockerels.—Direct from the world’s beet breeders, 
Parks’ Rocks, Fishel Wyandottes, Firefly Reds, Byers’ 
Orpingtons, $4 each. Tancred Leghorns, Barron Leg- 
horns, $3. Description free Drumm Egg Farms, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. ? oa 

POULTRY SUPPLIES 

My patented Brooder enables one hen to brood 100 


chicks without artificial heat. Write for particulars 
F. F. Hughes, Hillsboro, Oregon. 


Glass Fabric.—Used for hotbeds, cold frames, closed 
porches, poultry houses, etc. 35 cents per square 
yard, postpaid. R. L. McRee, Newton, N. C. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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wary 29, 1927 


now What You Are Buying at 
White Sales 


HITE sales have long been as- 

sociated with the beginning 
of the year. The thrifty 
housekeeper sees ahead the need for re- 
| plenishments in household linens, under- 
wear, and sometimes in summer dress 
materials which can be made up at her 
leisure during the early spring. She 
counts on thé sales to take care of some 
of these needs, because she knows that 
prices will be tempting and that there 
will be a good choice of materials. 

The term “household linens” includes 
"practically all white or chiefly white 
"washable materials used in household 
furnishings, whether made of linen or 


’ cotton. The housewife checks over for 


co 
+ 


td 


*" 


a 


Hi 


3 hard to undo. Too often we may thought- 


possible renewal such items as bedding, 
sheets, pillow-cases, spreads, and mattress 
protectors; table cloths, napkins, doilies, 
centerpieces, tray cloths, luncheon sets; 
pureau and table covers, and bath and 
other towels, and wash cloths. Some- 
times cretonnes, prints, and other wash-- 
‘able figured materials are placed on 
sale with white goods by the yard. 
Those who make their underwear at 
home watch for opportunities to buy 
/mainsook, long cloth, batiste, English 
froadcloth, and other suitable fabrics on 
the “white” tables. Some of these are 
also attractive for dresses and blouses, 
as well as heavier white goods like linen, 
poplin or galatea, for sport skirts and 
middies. Dress materials at white sales, 
however, are not all white. The white 
goods predominate, but colored ging- 
hams, prints, percales, and other wash 
fabrics are often specially priced at this 
season, so it pays to be on the lookout 
for bargains. Both white and colored 
linens may usually be found among the 
offerings at these sales. 


To help the woman who finds herself 
somewhat at a loss to choose among the 
great variety of cotton materials display- 
ed, there is a Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 
1449-F, Selection of Cotton Fabrics. To 
get it you merely write to the United 
States Departme of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C. In it you will find 
a list of the best materials to use for 
each of the various household purposes, 
and in addition, a description of each of 
about a hundred fabrics, telling the kind 
of weave it has, and the common uses 
for it. 

Why not take your daughter with you 
to some of the white sales, after you 
have read the bulletin? You can then 
teach her how to recognize the differ- 
ence between a flimsy and a durable 
fabric, how to detect filled or mixed ma- 
terials, how to notice defects in the fiber 
Or weave, and many other good points. 


Teaching the Child That Beauty 


Is Personal 











L’Envoi 


EN earth’s last picture is paint- 
Oth": and the tubes are twisted 
and dried. 
When the oldest colors have faded, and 
the youngest critic has died, 
We sirall rest, and,—faith, we shall need 
it,—lie down for an aeon or two, 
Till the Master of all Good Workmen 
shall set us to work anew! 


And those that were good shall be happy: 
they shall sit in a golden chair, 

They shall splash at a ten-league canvas 
with brushes of comet’s hair; 


They shall find real saints to draw from— 
Magdalen, Peter, and Paul; 

They shall work for an age at a sitting, 
and never be tired at all! 

And only the Master shall praise us, and 
only the Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no 
one shall work for fame; 

But each for the joy of the working, and 
each in his separate star 

Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for 
the God of the Things as They are! 


—Rudyard Kipling. 


FREE: 


§ DINNER SET RZ: 
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R= No MONEY NELDE D-- We PAY THE FREIGAT 
‘e trust you. ou have nothing to ou can also sell Household Supplies, Toilet Ar- 
os Jewelry. caring ADi -- fel. ote: ena ae syne besides ms -¥ Set. ouch = Furniture, 
parel. large mmissions. e also give ums 
sending the names "5 friends who will take orders for w 
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GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _ 


FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


WOOD SHINGLES) ‘‘Don’t risk wood shingles,” says ) gEND FOR UR NEW_BUILDING BOOK tells 
WILL BURN Mr. J. P. Artley. ‘‘Spark# set FREE BOOK |2!! about Roofing and Siding and 
——————, fire to my wood shingle Root. My ives valuable building information. 
Reuse Sy oon — Py all I i. # ine Write today for your free copy. 

ouse, y new house has an ee. 

Roof. It can’t catch fire. Per same | °° have just about 


enougch 

fi t 5 
“EVERWEAR™ ROOFING) “Just the Roofing 1 have special cut prices, far’ the next 
CAN'T BURN been looking fer."’ You) 39 days—then we may have to raise sur prices. 
will say when you see | Send teday for bi tras snmseteo—suet hook 

















temples.” 


cient. 
success. 


from his head comes far down over his 
This father had one boy who 
looked into the mirror on, every occa- 
sion that he was beset. with a difficult ex- 
amination or problem. He brooded over 
the fear that he, too, was mentally defi- 
When he became grown he was a 

Later in life he disclosed to his 
parents for the first time the difficulty he 
stilt had at times in overcoming the fear 
that he was destined to be a half-wit 
because his hair was different. 


MRS. C. C. HAYLEY. 









this thick, Strong Roofing—then you will un- = ne 

derstand why it has such @ reputation for gal oo suey athe sa ey — not “a: stents 

lasting. Send for sample proof roofi 

COSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM S72 | ee direct oP a "the ft cory sieht paid. "And 

WOOD SHINGLES } +8 ROOFING FACTOR rofits others 

——peeeeene 2 =e ms : ee = ey tor sone yt ig “Lantos 

‘0 ess han Fh wi jes. ne or 

free samples—-today—and see the NEW LOCK aan ‘hee oofin 

ROOFING AND HOW ALL, NAIL HEADS Savannah Fe &R 9 Co. 
OVERED. Dept.P. Savannah, Ga. 














NEW HOUSES 
BE NAILED 








Farmers’ Exchange 





LIVESTOCK 


CATALOGUES Leaf Tobacco.—Selected chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 
ten $2.50. Best smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; ten §2. 
Buchanan’s 1927 Catalogue.—Contains 90 pages. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pipe free; pay on arrival. 


Field, garden and flower seeds, fruit trees and plants. Cigars, 50 for $1.80, Codperative Growers, Elva, Ky. 
It's free. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 
Tobacco.—The farmers say sell ft. 10 pounds good 
FOOD PRODUCTS hand picked chewing, $2; 10 pounds good mellow 
Dried Apples, 100 pounds, freight paid, $12. For enatad, 5.3 see oe eee Et gt 
further information write Jim Smith. Farmington, Ark, yfartin Tenn. ‘ ; : 


KODAK FINISHING Leaf Tobacco.—5 pounds high grade chewing or 




















BERKSHIRES 


Big type. James W. Graves, American National 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 





Registered Durocs, cholera immune. Write for herd 
book. W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn 





Fine Duroc Jersey pigs, two months aa $12.50; 
registered in buyer's name. ‘gjgler Brothers, Fort 
Deposit, Ala. 





stered Durocs.—Herd headed by son of Super 


Regi 
Col 2. Register of Merit bull calves, 9 months old, 
Majesty blood. Dixie Stock Farm, Aberdeen, Miss 





HAMPSHIRES 





Hampshire Swine.—Cholera immune. Money back 


guarantee. Auburn Heights Farm, Opelika, 2 


HILDREN are very sensitive, 





oO. I. Cc. 





Purebred Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. I. Owen, 
a 


and thoughtless comparisons made  peaford. 





in their hearing create damage that is 


POLAND-CHINAS 





Spotted Poland Chinas. W. D. Willbanks, Ram- 


© essly compare a child to another child to burst Ga. 





Spotted Poland China gilts, $25 each. H. T. Cav- 
Ga. 


Beer disadvantage, or to a relative whom ender, Millwood, 


"children in the family is not at all beau- 


" 


@8 the flowers and birds are beautiful. 


‘she does, not like. Even if one of the 


; For Sale. —Big Type Poland Chinas, farrowed Sep- 
tember 8, $15 each. Papers furnished. W. V. Sum- 
merville, Aliceville. Ala. 





tiful in looks, but is sweet and good, 


Registered immuned Polands Bred gilts. boars 


‘ ® > and pigs, by world’s champion boars; shipped C.0.D 
|Mother-love makes the child beautiful in Sundale Farms, Tupelo, Miss. 





~ the parent’s eyes. The wise mother tells 
Cher children they are all beautiful, just 





Advanced Big Type Poland China male pias, 
months old; best blood lines; cholera immuned; $12 2. 
Wayne W. Belcher, Brent, Ala. 


For Sale. Purebred Big Bone Poland China boars 


; : ° ready for service 20; gilts same price; pigs $10: 
though all are different. The blond is cholera immune: pedigree furnished. Write J.” A. 
Ala. 


\ pretty in her way and the brunette in hers, 


BS 








Weems, Union Springs, 





Put neither resembles the other. 
' The essential thing is to keep our 


, 


GOATS 


~ Milk Goats. Moorhurst Farm,: Irvington, Ala. 





farts beautiful, by having beautiful 


DOGS 





bughts, then beauty will show in our 


English Bull pups. Fite Wilbanks, Ramhurst, Ga. 





and make us beautiful. Each good gam ite pups from registered stock. M. I. Upchurch, 









































ted that we do makes us happy, and 


For Sale.- “Registered White Collie pups. C. L. 
should be impressed on the child. No 7enins. Oxford, Ala. 





atter how homely or pretty he or she 
y be, it is the inside and not the out- 


MISCELLANEOUS 





which makes one beautiful. 


APPLES 





T recall an instance of a father who re- 


a mental failure, “because the hair 





1,500 Bushels Fine Eating Apples.—Black Twigs. 
. e Winesaps, Kinniards, Limber Twigs, etc., packed in 
d to a neighbor boy as:destined to standard’ bushel boxes, oiled paper wrapped, $1.50 
bushel, delivered on cars Elkin; cash with order. 
Highlands Orchards, Elkin, Cc. 


on, smoking, $2.50; 10 peuide $4.50; 5 pounds good 
D pas — ge ae Rome rg = 25e; fast service. $1.75; 10 pounds $3; 5 pounds medium: chewing $1. 50: 
- : " 10 pounds $2.50; 5 pounds medium smoking, $1: 
Roll Films Developed Free.—Film packs developed 10 pounds $1.75. Tobacco Growers’ Pool, Box 412, 
l5e; prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, Bir- Paducah, Ky. 


“NOT GRACKER AGENTS WANTED _| 


* > alg a | ee” — — oo. leaves 
ernels. cellent for bla walnuts, itternuts. 
Modal “A” $9: “BY $7.50. Clark Nut, Dept. F, Fruit Trees for Sale. — Aowts wanted. Concord 
Harrisburg, Pa. Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, G 


INTEREST Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
OF TO WOMEN and specialties. _ Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Barrels r slightly Geseued areas Po ee Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

ware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc. iD rect 
Peco factory 4 consumer, Write us. E. Swasey & Fire Salvage Rummage Sales, p+ 00 =. We 
Co., Portland, Maine. start you, furnishing ms Jobbers, M19, 
1608 So. Halsted, Chicago. 












































PATENTS wa tar sae and cw yn Sietbeeee 
Inventions commercialized. What have yout Adam e start y nishing  everyt! stributors, 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. Dept. 105, ‘609 Divislom, “Cheage, 
Patents —Write to B. P.-Fishburne (a South C We Se without a dollar. ae. Rae 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bide., es Co., Deol an3e, St. Louis. —— 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 








I Profits Silverin, rrors at Home.—Plat- 
Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t a’ pulp pare. ‘headlights, y~ gh 8 stoves, 


risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send i of Outfits furnished; devails free. Write Sprinkle, Plater, 





model for instructions or write for free book, ow ¢ 
to Obtain a Patent” and ‘Record of Invention’’ form, 530, Marion, Ind. 
No’ charge for information on how to proceed. Com- Agents.—Make a dollar an Sell dets, 


hour. il Men 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- patent —_ for instantly meade leaks in all ee 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Regisjered Pat- ils. Sample pacten, free. Collette Mfg. Co.. Dept. 
ent Attorney, 77-H_ Security Bank Building (directly 101, Amgterdamn. me A ‘ 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. Agents.—Our new household cleaning device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. 
SPRAY MATERIALS _ Costs less than brooms. Oyer half profit. | Write 
~ Bue shanan’s Oil Emulsion. —Spray now. Galion 90c; Harper Brush Works, 205 8rd St., Fairfield, Towa. 
5 gallons $3.75; 15 gallons $9.75. All other spraying 
materials. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s phis 











Wanted.—Several farmers to quit raising low price 





Tenn * cotton and sell Rawleigh Products to consumers. 
- 0 nga aa ne wate o $3, = vey. —— 
today. RE BS wleig! 0.. ept em- 

SYRUP phis, Tenn. 








Georgia Ribbon Cane Syrup, A-1 grade. 35 gallon A Sa ce ae ae ee 
. : gents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
~— Ga, cash or shipped C.0.D. Hollywood Farms, to» $100.00 weekly, selling Shirts direct to wearer 








No capital or experience needed. Represent a _ real 

Sugar Cane Syrup.— -Best quality, new cypress. bar- manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
rels, 35 gallons, T5c gallon, freight paid. W. Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York 

Williams, Quitman, Ga. Write your name on a lc postal card and mail to 

TOBACCO us. We'll show you proof of earnings $15 a day. 


Will you risk two minutes and Ic against $15 a day 
Tobacco.—Write for free samples and offer? Mind you we'll prove it. Macochee Hosiery 
aa ial ro Troutt & Son, Dept. F, Hickory, Ky. Company, Road 2903, Cincinnati, Ohio, 











mnessee Red Leaf, old and mellow, 5 pounds Agents treater profits, year round. sales, Com- 
$1. “to. ba 75; you pay postage. Jno. W. Jones, plete guaranteed line dress and work shirts, overalls, 
McKenzie, Tenn. coveralls, work pants, play suits. $10-$25 daily easy. 





We show you. Complete outfit free. Nimrod Shirt 
on tee 70. 42,80. "Sim goerentend, «“ os bonds Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave. Chicago. 
when received United Farmers, Bardwet i, Ky. on, nt ee + Oe ee Se ee 
Tobaceo Postpaid. —Guaranteed best mastion juicy nest goods, will you 4 t. wear it, am Ww 
red leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2. to your friends as a sample of my a $19.50 

















aron, suits guaranteed regular $40.00 values? ‘ould you 
wees 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Sh: ‘Tenn. use $3.00 an hour for a little spare ae If so, 

n Tobacco.—Smoking or chewing, 4 pounds write me at once for my wonderful n rg ge on. 
Ps 2 “go. 25. Send no money. Pay postmaster on Just write your name and address on a and 
arrival. Pipe free for ten’ names tobaceo users. mail to Salesmanager, Peoria ror Adams, Dest 566, 
nited Farmers of Kentucky, Paducah, Ky. Chicago. 


ye may look like wheat—but— 


‘Rye is the poorest grain you can try to feed a hen,” 
says a prominent farm paper discussing the substitution 
of rye for wheat as an ingredient in mixed poultry feed. 
**It looks so much like wheat that it is often a tempta- 
tion to try it on poultry. Hens do not like rye until 
starved into eating it, and as plenty of feed is required 
by hens that lay many eggs there is no economy in forcing 
them to eat a grain they dislike.’ 


2 aang oer epee 


net Spe meee ean ae 


like Mobiloil-but 


Appearance is no guide to low-cost running. Many 
farmers are tempted to use a cheap oil because it Looks 
like Mobiloil. They accept ‘‘just oil’’ aad forget that 
Mobiloit Es Mobiloil is a specialized lubricating oil. And with less 
Arctic than Mobiloil lubrication they get less than Mobiloil 

protection against wear, repairs, over-heating, and car- 
bon troubles. The correct grade of Mobiloil often cuts 
oil consumption from 10% to 50%—proving the cheap- 
est oil to use on cost alone. 




















n unmatched cold-weather record 


Mobiloil is the favorite oil in Ganada, Norway, and 
Sweden, as well as in the United States. And Mobiloil 
successfully lubricated Commander Byrd’s plane on his 
historic dash to the North Pole—the outstanding cold- 
HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for ° ° ° e 
ine lubricati weather lubricating job of all time. 


engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 


tom, sre Mobilit "Ev" Mobile Arexie ("Arc"), The 42 Mobiloil Engineers have studied the cold- 


Mobiloil“A,”” Mobiloil “BB,” and Mobiloil “B.” . 
weather operating problems of your car, truck, tractor 


Follow winter rec dations when 


tures from 32° F (freezing) to 0° F (zero) prevail. ~ a < 2 
Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except and other farm ewgines, Their winter recommendations 


Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”), 
If your ct isnot sted below see any Mobili in the Mobiloil Chart are your scientific guide to low- 
pac) ene tat ben rs ahr cost winter operation. 609 makers of automobiles and 
wet He wnt! Bom other automotive equipment approve these recommen- 
dations. 

If your car is not included in the brief Chart at the 
left, see the complete Chart at any Mobiloil dealer’s. 
It shows the correct grades for automobiles, tractors, 


trucks, farm lighting and stationary engines. 

Now is a good time to. talk to the Mobiloil dealer 
about your season's réquirements of Mobiloil. You 
make a substantial saving by buying Mobiloil in barrel 
and half-barrel lots. 
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Make the chart your guide 
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Oakl 
Seite (4&6) 
Overland 


; Packard 6 
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: Willys-Knighe 4, 
ey] Willys-Knight 6. . 
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VAC UUM OIL COMPANY 27.78con Ger Cir: Kenes Gi, Dell 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the countrv 
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